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CHAPTER XVIII. 


Miss BERRINGTON’S TROUBLES. 


THINGS were very uncomfortable indeed at Woodville, 
for Mrs. Berrington was in a terrible quandary as to 
what she should do in the Livermoor imbroglio, and as 
Maud was the unhappy cause of her worries, she did not 
fail to visit upon her the effects of her anger and bitter 
disappointment. Day after day and hour after hour she 
poured out the vials of her complainings upon Maud’s 
devoted head; she painted in the most glowing colours 
the joys and advantages from which her daughter was so 
foolishly turning away; she tearfully exclaimed at her 
obstinacy, disobedience, and want of filial affection ; and 
then she turned to and exaggerated ‘all she went 
through” in the genteel poverty of Woodville. The fact 
is, Mrs. Berrington was almost frantic at seeing so rich a 
prize already within her reach, and alas! slipping irrevo- 
cably from her eager grasp. Lord Livermoor’s memento 
she had carefully stowed away under lock and key, and 
she had—with a reprehensible want of truthfulness, it 
must be confessed—permitted Maud to understand that 
that costly token of his lordship’s affection had been 
restored to the donor; such a step as the return of the 
bracelet the widow had seen at once would be an end of 
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all things, and she could not part with this last vestige 
of a hope that Maud would be persuaded, until she 
should be firmly convinced that there was indeed no 
chance at all of seeing that young lady in the exalted 
position offered her. Moreover, how was she to answer 
Lord Livermoor’s letter? He had said he was coming 
in person next week. This week was rapidly gliding 
away, and he must be already wondering why he had not 
heard from her. Was ever woman so harried and 
worried! and all for the silly scruples of a foolish girl 
who did not know what was good for her, and who would 
not let her own mother tell her; it was too bad of Maud, 
it was worse than bad, it was positively wicked, a perverse 
flying in the face of Providence. Maud must give way, 
and Mrs. Berrington resolved to try her powers of per- 
suasion once more, and then, if she did not succeed in 
convincing her daughter, and bringing her into a proper 
frame of mind, there must indeed be an end of the 
matter, and the dazzling prospects of rank and wealth 
must be given up for good and all; and for the moment, 
sad to say, Mrs. Berrington almost hated her only child 
for being so obstinately blind and so wickedly perverse. 

“Now, Maud,” she said at lunch on the day, in the 
middle of the week, on which she had come to this deter- 
mination “there must be an end to all this either one 
way or the other.” 

‘So far as I am concerned, there is an end already,” 
said Maud, wearily, for she was worn out with her 
mother’s persistent jobations, and was, indeed, looking 
quite ill. ‘‘It is quite, guzte impossible for me to do as 
you wish.” 

‘‘Why is it impossible, pray?” said her mother, angrily 
coming up to the charge, ‘“‘what do you want more? is 
not Lord Livermoor good enough for Miss Berrington ?” 

“Oh! mother, dear, why are you so angry with me? 
you know it is not that. I cannot, and I will not marry 
a man I do not like, nay, cannot bear; you have said all 
that can be said in favour of it, and you have not changed 
me in the least.” | 

‘But Maud, dear,” said her mother, in a more dulcet. 
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tone, ‘“‘I do not want to be angry with you, I am only 
thinking of your good (and the £1000 a year, etc., etc., 
she might have added). I have not been an unkind 
mother to you, Maud.” 

‘You have been the very best of mothers before this 
dreadful man came with, his horrible persecutions,” said 
Maud, rising from the table with a weary sigh. 

‘‘Stay a minute, Maud,” cried her mother, as Maud 
was moving towards the door, ‘“‘and sit down, for I must 
talk to you. Now listen to me, and do not be impatient 
and say anything ina hurry. It has come to this, you 
must decide zow; I ought to have written to him before, 
ana he must be wondering why he has not heard. Now 
listen, Maud, and think well before you speak ; and I do 
beseech you to think a little of me, and my miserable 
position here, if you do not care for the great advantages 
of such a marriage, before you answer. Lord Livermoor 
wrote to me when he sent you that kind present about 
which you were so ungrateful ; he said all manner of nice 
things about you, and he is coming to St. Philip’s next 
week to—to see you——” 

“Coming to St. Philip’s! to see me!” exclaimed Maud. 
“Oh, tell him not to come! I will zof see him! It will 
do no good, and I refuse to be persecuted in this way ; 
it is—it is—unmanly, ungentlemanly !” 

“How dare you speak like that, Maud?” cried her 
mother, ‘‘and how can you be so blindly foolish to your 
own interest? Any girl would jump for joy at such a 
chance; he might pick and choose from the highest in 
the land; and here are you almost a pauper—and what 
is to become of you when I am gone, I| cannot tell—and 
you wickedly and ungratefully turn away from a Provi- 
dential Why is it, Maud?” 

‘Oh, mother, I have told you over and over again,” 
said Maud. 

“Ah, I think I begin to see now,” said her mother, 
slowly and suspiciously, as Lord, Livermoor’s question as 
to ‘someone else” came into her mind, ‘‘there must be 
some strong reason for such folly, and I believe, Maud, 
you have been deceiving me all along ; I believe there zs 
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someone else in the way,” and Mrs. Berrington keenly 
scrutinised her daughter’s face. 

The warm colour glowed in the cheeks of the lovely 
brunette, and she lowered the gaze of her dark eyes to 
the ground as her mother gave vent to her sudden sus. 
picions. This evident confusion was all the confirmation 
Mrs. Berrington wanted to make these new fears of hers 
certainties, and she came close to her daughter, and stood 
over her in much agitation. ‘‘It is true, then?” she 
said ; ‘“‘¢hzs is the explanation of it all? And, pray, may 
your mother ask who is the fortunate individual who has 
gained the affections of Miss Maud Berrington? /s 
there any one else?” she asked again, as poor Maud 
covered her face with her hands and did not answer. ‘I 
insist upon knowing who it is!” 

‘“‘T cannot tell you, mother,” faltered Maud at last, still 
hiding her glowing face from her mother. 

“You cannot tell me? and, pray, why not?” 

‘“He—he—does not—know—he—has not spoken—to 
—me,” sobbed Maud, breaking down at last, under her 
mother’s anger, and, sooth to say, not a little incited 
thereto by the misery of her own love affair, for the 
Reverend Coleson had met her that very morning, and, 
believing her to be the fiancée of the mighty peer, had 
merely raised his hat, and passed her by with a look— 
almost unconsciously to himself, be it said—of stern 
reproachfulness. 

“And is this my daughter, Maud Berrington? this love- 
sick girl, crying because her lover will not look at her? 
I am ashamed of you, Maud! you a ‘victim of misplaced 
affection’! And who is the stony-hearted one who can- 
not see the charms—? pah! it is most contemptible— 
it is——” 

‘““How cam you be so cruel to me, mother?” cried 
Maud, suddenly rising ; and, with a reproachful look from 
her tear-laden eyes, she hurried out of the room, ran up- 
stairs, and locked herself in her own chamber, where she 
remained in dismal seclusion until the dinner hour. 

Now were Mrs. Berrington’s worst fears confirmed, and 
she was forced to own to herself that the game was 
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indeed up, and that it was of no use for her to urge 
Maud any further along a course which was so plainly 
repugnant to her. It was a terrible blow to Mrs. 
Berrington, and she was bitterly incensed against her 
daughter. To give up sucha splendid future for some 
silly girlish dislike to the man who had so much to give; 
this was a kind of obstruction in the way which Mrs. 
Berrington had imagined she could have removed with a 
due amount of persuasion, and coercion ; but ‘someone 
else” in the road was a sort of obstacle she had not 
calculated upon, and this new difficulty, taken in con- 
junction with Maud’s very openly expressed dislike to 
Lord Livermoor, she felt to be almost insurmountable, 
and she was consequently reduced to despair, All those 
glowing visions of future wealth and distinction were 
dissolved into quite the thinnest air, and the disappointed 
woman had to face the difficult task of disabusing the 
enamoured peer of all his dreams of domestic bliss with 
his fair young connection. How she hated the “ some- 
one else,” whom she regarded as the prime cause of all 
her disappointment! for if Maud’s affections had not 
been engaged in the matter, Mrs. Berrington felt— 
though she was wrong here—that her daughter would 
have seen the manifest advantages of the alliance Lord 
Livermore proposed for her, and would have repressed 
her dislike to him, and have accepted his offer with all 
its contingent comforts. 

And who was this obstructive “he”? The St. Philip’s 
young men were a migratory race, they followed in 
the footsteps of their fathers for the most part, and 
were attached to the different Public Services, officers 
in the Army or Navy, or Indian Civil Servants. 
They were seldom at home, and then for no lengthy 
periods; for St. Philip’s had not much to offer in 
the way of amusement, and, as a rule, the young men 
preferred to pass their leaves where they could amuse 
themselves after the manner of their kind with hunting, 
shooting, and fishing, or in the pleasant hurly-burly of the 
modern Babylon. No, as she ran over in her mind the 
youthful male scions of the Parkites, who had from time 
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to time played the part of social meteors, and flashed 
across the St. Philip’s firmament, she could think of no 
one for whom Maud had shown the slightest preference, 
though she had come in for a large share of their passing 
attentions. The idea that Mr. Colescn—of whose pro- 
pinquity to the pill that bore his name Mrs. Berrington 
was, of course, fully aware—the idea that 4e should venture 
to lift up his eyes to her daughter never even entered into 
her thoughts ; and even had such a monstrous piece of 
impertinence on the Curate’s part made itself evident’ to 
her, it would have been inconceivable to Mrs. Berrington 
that her daughter should stoop so low as to entertain for 
one moment the idea of a connection with trade. So far 
had the good lady travelled from the associations of her 
youth ; for her own people had been respectable trades- 
folk, and the very small sum of money, with its equally 
minute yearly interest, which was only secured to her 
because the late Honourable John, her spouse, had been 
unable to get at it, this little stand-by came to her from 
her mother, who was nothing more nor less than the 
relict of an oil and colourman in quite a middling way of 
business, who had eked out her narrow income by letting 
lodgings in the West-end, her daughter occasionally acting 
as Abigail. It was in this capacity that she succeeded 
in gaining a hold upon the erratic affections of that 
Honourable lodger Lord Wrenford’s impecunious and 
bibulous brother ; such a hold, in fact, as impelled him to 
lead the fair Lucinda to the Hymeneal altar, and after 
that into a life of constant misery, which only terminated 
in the death of that withered sprig of an aristocratic tree. 

No; no suspicion as to the real state of the case ever 
occurred to Mrs. Berrington as she wondered who the 
fortunate individual could be who had gained such a hold 
upon the affections of her daughter as to impell her to 
refuse the wiles of the charmer, Lord Livermoor, backed 
up, as all these charmings were, by the very decided vote 
and interest of her mother. However, before the day 
was out she would at any rate be mistress of this secret, 
and in the meantime some communication must be made 
to the rejected one ; and how to tell him the sad truth, 
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and at the same time to leave some sort of a loophole for 
future operations towards an alliance with him and his 
coronet, was a mental exercise not to be overcome with- 
out deep thought, and some talent for diplomacy withal. 
She knew in her heart that the case was an utterly hope- 
less one, and yet, at the same time, she could not force 
herself to take the final step and put an end to Lord 
Livermoor’s and her own hopes for good and all; and 
so, after many failures, and much angry tearing up of 
letters, she produced an epistle which struck dismay into 
the heart of his lordship, and, indeed, brought about a 
dénouement which his correspondent certainly never 
intended and as certainly never desired. She asked him 
to put off his visit for a little while as Maud was not at 
all well ; she vaguely hinted at some slight difficulties in 
the way, and ended by fervently hoping that all would be 
well in the end. 

There was, indeed, some truth in Mrs. Berrington’s 
excuse in her letter to Lord Livermoor, for Maud was 
certainly far from well ; she was worried by her mother’s 
constant and angry insistence upon the unpleasant sub- 
ject of her elderly would-be lover, her hourly complaints 
of Maud’s ingratitude ; she was troubled, too, by the 
constant references to her exalted prospects, with which 
her friends assailed her in her walks abroad, and by the 
evident incredulity with which her denials of the honours 
she was preferred to were met; an incredulity due to 
those fine diplomatic gifts of which Mrs. Berrington was 
giving such examples. Mrs. Laver had said to Mrs. 
Modbury that she would not believe Maud’s denial until 
she had heard what Lucinda had to say ; and, in order to 
satisfy her mind on the interesting point at issue, she 
had made an early call upon Lucinda, and had cross- 
examined that lady with some severity ; Mrs. Berrington 
was quite aware that all that passed would, in a very few 
hours, be the common property of St. Philip's, and she 
had parried her interlocutor’s questions most successfully, 
refusing to give a distinct answer, enlarging upon the 
kindness of their reception at Livermoor Castle, and the 
niceness and goodness of the owner of that ambitious 
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pile, and leaving Mrs. Laver with the impression that, if 
Maud were not exactly engaged to Lord Livermoor, she 
would without doubt find herself shortly in that happy 
and enviable position. 

‘‘It is nonsense for Maud to make such a mystery of it 
all,” Mrs. Laver said to her friend, Major Pilton a day or 
two after, as he entered her drawing-room. ‘“I had a 
long talk with Lucinda the other day, and, though | 
could not exactly bring her to book, she did not deny the 
soft impeachment; / believe there is some difficulty in 
bringing him up to the scratch ; at any rate, Lucinda told 
me he is coming down here soon, and that certainly 
looks like business.” 

“That is just what I was coming in to tell you, Mrs. 
Laver. He das come, saw him myself, getting out of a 
fly at Woodville,” said the Major, delighted to be the 
first in the field with this interesting item of news. ‘No 
mistake about it this time.” 

‘Well, I always shall say that it would be much more 
suitable if it were Lucinda,” said Mrs. Laver, who had, 
indeed, her own reasons for this opinion, for the absent 
Laver was considerably older than she was, and the 
marriage of that aged and crabbed bachelor with the 
blooming and fresh young débutante had made no small 
stir, and given the occasion for much tongue exercise in 
the Indian orbit in which the old Commissioner and _ his 
youthful bride had moved. 

‘‘Ah, my dear Mrs. Laver, there are others who think 
the same,” said the Major, with a sigh, thinking of his 
friend the Curate’s bitter disappointment. 

‘““Why, Major,” said the merry grass-widow, laughing, 
‘“‘you don’t mean to say you are a victim to the power 
of Mistress Maud’s black eyes?” 

“Ah, Mrs. Laver,” said the Major, gallantly bowing, 
_ his hand on his heart, “you know better than 
that.” 

‘Don't be so absurd, Major,” she answered, laughing 
still, “you ought to know better than to say such things 
to an old married woman. But, seriously, I don’t think 
Maud is particularly elated at her high good fortune; she 
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always most strenuously denies it, and the poor girl realiy 
looks quite ill.” 

‘‘Look here,” said the Major, a sudden light dawning 
upon him, ‘“shouldn’t wonder at all if it wasn’t a plant 
between the mother and his lordship!” 

‘‘Nonsense, Major, they can’t make the girl marry 
him.” 

‘‘Eh, but they caz make things uncommon unpleasant 
for her, and persuade her against her will. No girl 
could like such an old rhinoceros as Livermoor ; and, 
‘pon my word, I believe I’m right! you may depend 
upon it the mother is worrying her into it, while all the 
while there’s a young fellow, as good as——,” and here 
the Major pulled up short, for he suddenly perceived that 
he was letting the cat out of the bag. 

‘What were you saying?” asked the curious and 
eagerly attentive Mrs. Laver, ‘“‘a young fellow as 
good ’ This is becoming interesting, a regular 
romance, and pray, who is the blighted being in 
question ?” 

“ Aw—ah—I was thinking aloud, you know ; only my 
fancy, I assure you,” stammered the Major, taken aback. 

‘Now, that is ridiculous, Major,” said Mrs. Laver, 
shaking-her head at him, “and you know it is ; there are 
only two—and it must be Mr. Coleson!” she exclaimed, 
for she had her own reasons for believing that the other 
St. Philip’s eligible—namely, the handsome Dolly—was 
otherwise engaged. 

“Oh, not at all, quite another person,” said the 
mendacious Major, angry with himself at having betrayed 
his friend’s secret, “but I must be going,” he added 
hastily, taking up his hat, making his adieux, and moving 
towards the door. 

“Tt is no use,” laughed his tormentor ; ‘‘ you can’t de- 
ceive me—it zs Mr. Coleson. And now I come to think 
of it——” 

But the rest of her sentence was lost to Major Pilton, 
who rightly dreaded her powers of pumping and beat a 
hasty retreat, very rudely cutting her short in the 
midst of her words. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
A MaATCHMAKER. 


Tuat ornament of the British army, Mr. Adolphus 
Lamley, did not judge it expedient to mention to his 
father, or to his sister, his interview with Mr. Waddell 
and the results thereof. Alicia was much interested in 
her brother's love adventure, but she curbed her curiosity ; 
for she wished to preserve, as she had said, an attitude 
of masterly neutrality in the matter. The alliance her 
brother proposed for himself was extremely distasteful to 
the proud Miss Lamley, yet, at the same time, she did 
not want to make an enemy of her brother ; and, as she 
could not be an aider and abettor in this unfortunate 
affair, she determined to take no part in it whatever. Her 
father, on the evening of Dolly’s confession to him, was 
too full of rage at his son’s folly to keep the subject to 
himself, and found a safety-valve for his anger in in- 
veighing against the peccant Dolly to that young man’s 
sister. 

“Never was so upset in my life!” he exclaimed, as 
Alicia came in to give him his cup of tea. ‘‘’Pon my word, 
it’s monstrous the way that young idiot goeson! I won't 
stand it, by George!” 

‘“Who is the young idiot in question, and what may 
be the way he is going on?” asked Alicia, who was, of 
course, perfectly aware of what her father was allud- 
ing to. 

‘Don’t be absurd, Alicia!” said that gentleman ; “ of 
course, you know what I mean. Do you suppose I don’t 
know that he has been pouring out his love-sick nonsense 
to you in the garden? I hope to heaven you have not 
been encouraging him, Allie?” 

“Ts it at all likely that I should eagerly embrace Miss 
Waddell—what a name !—as a sister-in-law? The more 
you oppose Dolly, the more desirable will the young lady 
appear to him, and the more obstinately set upon her will 
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you make him; whereas, if you leave him to himself, and 
treat the whole thing with silent contempt, Dolly will soon 
tire of her, and see matters in a proper light. It js not 
the first time he has been what he calls in love, as I know 
at the cost of many hours of listening to the various cata- 
logues of charms possessed by the different objects of his 
adoration.” 

‘I believe you are right, Allie ; best to leave him to 
come to himself. But an auctioneer’s daughter !—Heaven 
_preserve us!” exclaimed the advocate of liberty, frater- 
nity, and equality. 

And there the matter dropped, and the bristling sub- 
ject was not alluded to in Dolly’s presence, greatly to his 
content. 

But his silence on the matter did by no means signify 
his consent to his parent’s ultimatum; and many were the 
consultations he held with his ally, Mrs. Laver, as to 
‘“‘how the Governor was to be brought round,” consulta- 
tions at which, if the truth must be told, Miss Mary on 
one or two occasions assisted ; for Mrs. Laver’s house was 
not interdicted, and if Mr. Adolphus Lamley happened 
to be paying the mutual friend a visit, pray was that 
Mary’s fault ? 

“Your father was here yesterday, Dolly,” said Mrs. 
Laver on the last of these occasions. ‘‘He is very 
angry with you, young man.” 

‘‘ Did he say anything about us?” said Dolly anxiously, 
and looking at Mary, who had happened to call in to see 
her friend. 

‘““Hedid. He enlarged upon the affair at some length, 
and ended up by asking my advice. I was very much 
flattered, I assure you.” 

“Oh! what did you say, Mrs. Laver?” asked Mary. 

‘“‘] shan’t tell you, my dear, or I shall make you con- 
ceited. I wonder your ears did not tingle, I praised you 
so. But I am afraid we must wait a little longer. Mr. 
Lamley is full of the subject, and, now he has opened it 
out to me, | will keep on with it. The constant drop- 
ping may in time wear away his stony-hearted opposi- 
tion, and all will be merry as a marriage-bell, eh, Mary?” 
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And Mrs. Laver kissed her little protégée encour- 
agingly. 

‘How kind you are!” said the grateful girl. 

“Well, I like you both, and I think you will make a 
charming couple,” said the matchmaker. ‘“ By the way,” 
she went on, ‘‘you two are not the only disconsolate 
lovers in the Park, if what I hear is true. There is an- 
other pretty little romance going on at Woodville, or Iam 
very much mistaken.” 

‘Ah! I think I know something of that,” said Dolly. 

‘And pray, what do you know?” asked Mrs. Laver, 
curiously. 7 

“T don’t know whether I ought to say anything— 
breach of confidence, don’t you know,” said Dolly. 

‘‘ And so our revered deputy pastor has been confiding 
his woes to you?” said Mrs. Laver. 

“Why, how on—how did you find out anything about 
it?” asked Dolly, astonished. 

‘A little bird told me—at least not such a very little 
bird—a bird in a straw hat, with a bald head, and a face 
inclined to the rubicund.” 

“Oh! Pilton, of course,” said Dolly, laughing. “He 
is an odd confidante for Coleson to make; but they are 
next-door neighbours and great chums. Still, I wonder 
at his telling his troubles to such a leaky vessel as the 
Major.” 

“The poor Major!” laughed the lady. “He did 
not mean to tell, you know. It slipped out unawares.” 

‘Well, I am afraid it is a hopeless case,” said Dolly, 
“for the Berringtons have been staying with Lord Liver- 
moor, and Pilton tells me he saw him getting out of a fly 
at the Woodville gate yesterday afternoon.” 

“Yes, so he told me,” said Mrs. Laver. Of course, 
they are engaged; I wonder when it is to be? I amsorry 
for Mr. Coleson.” 

Now, Mary had been listening with all her ears to this 
colloquy, and as her conversation with Maud as they 
returned from Mrs. Argle’s Zenana Mission came freshly 
to her mind, she was certain that her lover and her friend. 
were wrong. 
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“Why, Mrs. Laverand Dolly,” she exclaimed, “ 1 am 
quite sure you are mistaken. Don’t you remember, 
Mrs. Laver, how strongly she denied it all at the 
Vicarage?” 

“Oh! all that goes for nothing, my dear,” said her 
friend; ‘‘it was not settled then, you know. But now, 
you see, the man has been there—is there now, for aught 
we know—and it is certainly a case. No girl would 
be such an idiot as to refuse Lord Livermoor.” 

Mary had her own opinion on this point ; she thought 
she knew of one girl, at least, who would not exchange 
her handsome soldier-lover for the wealthiest and highest 
Peer in the realm. 

‘‘] am quite, quite sure you are wrong,” she said, with 
the most emphatic decision. ‘‘I walked home with Miss 
Berrington, and she talked to me quite quietly about it, 
and I am sure she will never marry Lord Livermoor— 
quite sure.” 

“IT am sure I hope you are right, Mary, for poor 
Coleson’s sake. He is terribly cut up about it,” said 
Dolly, feelingly. 

‘“‘] suppose she has thrown him over for the Peer; 
they must have been very quiet about it, then, for 1 am 
certain no one had the least suspicion of such a thing,” 
said Mrs. Laver. 

‘‘Oh, no; it has not gone so far as that,” said Dolly. 
“He has never even spoken to her, but—well, I ought 
not to tell you, I suppose ; but you seem to know some- 
thing about it, and you may as well know the truth. The 
fact is, Coleson is awfully fond of her, and he was making 
up his mind to speak out when our bloated aristocrat 
appeared upon the scene, and effectually upset his apple- 
cart.” 

“Oh, do tell him, Dolly,” cried Mary, ‘I know there 
is nothing in all that; and we all like Mr. Coleson so 
much—it would be splendid! Ido so pity him. I am 
sure she likes him; any girl would—he is so nice!” 

‘Young woman,” said Dolly, laughingly, “ I shall have 
to call out the parson if you speak of him in such enthu- 
siastic terms. Nevertheless, I certainly will drop him a 
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hint. It is better for him to be put out of his misery than 
to go on in this tantalising way; the fellow looks quite 
seedy.” 

“How could Lucinda Berrington talk to me about 
Maud and Lord Livermoor if there had been nothing in 
it?” queried Mrs. Laver, musingly. ‘Why, she quite 
made out that, if there was no engagement, it was quite 
a matter of time. I cannot help thinking you are mis- 
taken, Mary, my dear, after all.” 

‘Qh, it’s as plain as a pikestaff,” said the astute Dolly. 
“Don’t you see? Girl’s mother wants the match, of 
course; girl can’t swallow his lordship—and I don’t 
wonder at it; he is not a very savoury morsel—she won’t 
have him at any price; mother eggs him on—hopes to 
bully the girl into it, eh? And, upon my word, Mary, I 
believe you are right, and Mistress Maud das a sneaking 
kindness for Pilton’s Bishop, as he calls Coleson ; and 
that, don’t you see, keeps her up to it, and makes her 
blind to the coronet, diamonds, and all the rest of it. I 
shall certain give Coleson the benefit of my wise induc- 
tions, eh?” 

And here the subject dropped. 

But, before Dolly had a chance of carrying out his kind 
intentions towards the Curate, that gentleman had re- 
ceived a knock-down blow in the intelligence which his 
other confidant, Major Pilton, had conveyed to him. 
However strenuously he tried to convince himself that 
there was absolutely ~o chance of a happy ending to his 
unfortunate attachment, there still lurked an obstinate 
particle of hope in his heart that, after all, appearances 
might be deceptive, and the various tokens of Lord 
Livermoor’s attraction towards his, the Curate’s beloved, 
his often-attendance at Woodville during his stay with 
the Lamleys, the visit to Livermoor Castle—these things 
might portend nothing more than a fatherly interest ; 
while, as for what Mrs. Laver and Major Pilton said, 
these two gossiping cronies had been so often in the 
wrong in their surmises as to the business of their neigh- 
bours, that really there was no dependence to be put in 
what they said. It was possible that Mrs. Laver and Mrs. 
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Berrington were playing at cross-purposes, and that it was. 
—why, of course, it must be 1/rs. Berrington Lord Liver- 
moor was fluttering—if so elephantine an individual could 
be said to be fluttering—around. Having come to this 
sage conclusion, and finding in the idea a pleasing solu- 
tion of the worst of his difficulties, Charles Coleson em- 
braced it with enthusiasm, and lost no time in confiding 
to his mother the result of his cogitations. 

Now, though Mrs. Coleson was anything but as cer- 
tain as her son persuaded himself he was certain, that. 
after all there was nothing in it, yet she was so delighted 
to see her boy once more in good spirits, that she had not 
the heart to give him the benefit of the suspicions which 
still possessed her, and, with pardonable duplicity, she 
feigned an acquiescence in her son’s new conclusions. 
which she was far from feeling. 

It was on the evening of this change in the Curate’s 
sentiments, that the Major strolled in to inform his. 
friend of this new confirmation of the downfall of his 
hopes. 

‘Heard the news?” he began, with his usual formula. 
“The great bashaw has been down here again. No mis- 
take about it this time ; | saw him myself, getting out of 
a fly at Woodville. Mrs. B. has hooked him at last.” 

“Tam not so sure of that, Major,” said Coleson. ‘I 
am inclined to think it is Mrs. Berrington herself who is 
to be an ornament of the British aristocracy.” 

“Not a bit of it—not a bit of it. Don’t you make any 
mistake. Mrs. Laver is quite clear on that point—had 
it from Mrs. B. herself.” 

‘Well, but what did Mrs. Berrington say to her?” 
said the Curate, loth to part with his consoling idea. 

‘Said he was coming down to see her daughter, and 
square it off; and here he is, as large as life. Shouldn't 
wonder if the banns were put up next Sunday. Wonder 
how you call an earl’s banns?” said the unfeeling 
Major. 

“Are you certain Mrs. Berrington said that?” asked 
Coleson. 


“1 don’t say she said ‘square itup,’ you know, but words. 
y q Py 
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to that effect—words to that effect. Sorry for you, old 
man, but no mistake about it. Told you no girl would 
snap her fingers at a coronet. Never mind. Look at 
me; been in the same boat myself, and here I am, as 
jolly as a sand-boy ! 
“*Tf she be not fair to me, 
What care I how fair she be ?’ 

‘Eh ?—that’s the philosophy of it, Bishop!” 

And with that the Major took his departure, greatly 
to Coleson’s relief; for his jovial way of looking at 
things jarred painfully with the Curate’s melancholy 
thoughts. 

‘T suppose they are right, after all,” thought Coleson. 
“It is a great temptation to a girl even if she had— 
but it is all supposition on my part; most probably she 
never gave me a thought, and yet—pshaw! I daresay it 
is all fatuous idiotcy on my part. At any rate, it is un- 
manly, childish, to suffer myself to be so hipped by 
it all. I was a fool to let it out to Pilton and 
Lamley—good heavens! what a fool! But I don’t think 


either of them will say anything ; and I shall get away 
for a while—give up the curacy, perhaps—for I don't 
want to pose before the St. Philip’s world as a blighted 
being.” 

And, having come to this sage determination and the 
end of his cigar at the same time, the Curate retired to 
rest in a very unhappy frame of mind. 


CHAPTER XxX. 
Lorp LiveRMooR’s DISAPPOINTMENT. 


Tue commendable skill which had marked Mrs. Berring- 
ton’s management of Lord Livermoor had, up to the 
moment of his receiving her last letter, met with signal 
success. A certain amount of coyness he had expected 
from Maud, and he was not so infatuated as to suppose 
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that a girl of her age would receive the addresses of a 
man of sixty with eager and instant acceptance. Never- 
theless, he had a very distinct idea of the value of the 
position he had it in his power to offer her. He was well 
aware that the mother was entirely on his side, and, 
though rather taken aback ‘at the delay in the fulfilment 
of his hopes, he fully expected that very shortly Maud’s 
objections would be overcome, and that all would end as 
he desired; and this the more particularly as he was 
assured he had no young and attractive rival to fear. 

Mrs. Berrington’s diplomatic epistle, however, opened 
his eyes somewhat to the true state of affairs, and its am- 
biguous phrases, and the evident embarrassment under 
which his correspondent was writing, filled him with an 
uneasiness almost approaching to dismay. There was a 
lurking suspicion of something concealed in the letter, 
and a very few moments’ consideration determined Lord 
Livermoor to go to the fountain head at once, and put an 
end to a suspense which was materially interfering with 
the one object of his life—his peace and comfort, to wit. 

If Maud were indeed ill—and he had his suspicions on 
that point—it behoved him, as an ardent suitor, to shew 
the keenest anxiety ; and, if she were disposed to accept 
his addresses, surely she would be more than pleased at 
the tender solicitude his instant attendance upon her must 
display. 

The widow’s vague hints, then, had a very different 
effect from what was intended, and produced a state of 
mind in Lord Livermoor which she would have been the 
last to have desired. 

The train which bore him St. Philip’s-wards was a 
light one, and the compartment he occupied he had to 
himself. He quickly tired of the papers and reviews he 
had bought to beguile the tedium of his two hours’ 
journey, and, there being no one in the carriage to distract 
his thoughts with fidgetings or furtive watchings, he gave 
himself up to a calm and unbiassed consideration as to 
the present state and probable end of his wooing. 

He first took out Mrs. Berrington’s letter, and, as he 
carefully read over again its slightly incoherent periods, it 

10 
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began to dawn upon him that the “slight difficulties” she 
confessed to must be a more favoured individual—some 
former lover, either unknown to the girl’s mother, or, what 
was more probable, known and dreaded, and thrust into 
the background by the prospect of the higher prizes in life 
he, Lord Livermoor, had shown so decided a disposition 
to bestow upon the subject of his sudden attraction. 

It might possibly, be, also, that Maud—who had cer- 
tainly given him no very great encouragement, and, in- 
deed, had met his advances with a distaste which he now 
plainly enough perceived—it might be that she cared not 
one jot forghis rank and his riches, or did not care enough 
for these advantages to take them with him for a make- 
weight. It is not to be supposed that so loftily-placed a 
widower had escaped the soft attentions of the mothers 
in fashionable Israel; on the contrary, despite his age, he 
had been the object of much manceuvring. Very flatter- 
ing proposals, if not in direct words, at least in hints plain 
enough, had been made him, and he was quite aware that 
he need not bemoan himself in the desolate condition of 
the widower a moment longer than he liked ; for maidens 
as fair as the lovely Maud, and of an infinitely higher 
degree, were more than willing to accept his hand, and 
with that hand the comfortable adjuncts of pin-money 
and settlements his wealth ensured. 

Still, these willing sacrifices on the altar of interest and 
‘‘a proper establishment” had failed to attract him, pos- 
sibly because of this very willingness ; and the absolute 
callousness with which Maud had regarded his matri- 
monial advances had made him only the more set upon 
gaining her goodwill. 

But, to tell the truth, Lord Livermoor was getting a 
little tired of it all. He was, if not exactly disgusted, yet 
certainly displeased at what he now regarded as Mrs. 
Berrington’s duplicity and manceuvring ; and, at the same 
time, the girl’s scarcely disguised dislike to him, which 
had at first attracted, now repelled-him ; and the upshot 
of his long self-communings was that he made up his mind 
to put his fortune to the touch, and, unless he met with 
a grateful and pleased acceptance, there and then to give 
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up the game, and to throw the handkerchief in a direction 
where he was sure of its being snatched up with an eager 
acceptance. 

Fortunately for this his purpose, Mrs. Berrington was 
out when, as reported by the observant Pilton, he alighted 
from the fly at the Woodville gate, and, more fortunately 
still, Maud was within and was alone in the drawing-room 
when, to her infinite dismay, the maid announced Lord 
Livermoor. 

The keen glance which he directed at Maud con- 
vinced Lord Livermoor that Mrs. Berrington had 
not deceived him in ome particular; for he could 
not fail of perceiving the worn and weary look of 
lassitude the harassments and anxieties of the past 
few weeks had produced; while the still more evident 
dismay his appearance upon the scene provoked gave 
him a sinking at the heart, and boded no good success to 
the suit he was determined to make. 

“You are astonished to see me, Maud,” he said, taking 
her hand and looking her earnestly in the face. ‘I heard 
from your mother this morning that you were ill, and I 
could not refrain from coming to see the truth about you 
for myself.” 

“Tt—it is very kind of you, Lord Livermoor,” said 
Maud, hesitatingly ; for she had a very plain percep- 
tion as to what was coming, and in the unstrung state 
of her nerves she scarcely knew how to bear the strain. 
“Tam sorry mother is not at home.” 

‘And I am glad, Maud,” said Lord Livermoor, most 
ungallantly, and plunging at once zm medtas res, “for I 
want to speak to you alone, my dear. I want to know 
whether you will consent to make a lonely old man 
happy. Stay!” he exclaimed, as she was about to speak, 
‘‘do not answer me without giving yourself time to think. 
It cannot be a new idea to you, Maud, for I think I have 
shown my—my affection for you, and your dear mother 
has promised to speak for me, a promise she has doubt- 
less fulfilled. Of course, I know there is much against 
me—the disparity in our ages, for instance ; but I “think 
—nay, I Anow—that if you will listen to me I can make 

10* 
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your life a happy one. I shall repay your kindness with 
a gratitude and a consideration you might fail of receiv- 
ing at the hands of a younger man.” 

And he looked at the fair object of his addresses with 
anxious inquiry. 

His slow and ponderous enunciation of these sentences 
gave Maud the time to compose herself in some degree, 
and to frame her refusal in the politest terms she could 
find at so short a notice. Still, she was intensely agitated, 
and she hesitated as she spoke. 

‘“‘It—it is very kind of you, Lord Livermoor. I am 
deeply sensible of your kindness ; but, indeed—indeed, 
it is impossible. I cannot ‘ 

“ My dear Maud,” interrupted Lord Livermoor, with 
a consideration and a kindness Maud had not expected 
from him, ‘do not, I beg of you, distress yourself. I con- 
fess, | had but a faint hope—none the less I am deeply 
disappointed. I would have tried—but it is of no use 
talking of that now. You are ill, your mother told me 
you were far from well; I°- do hope that / have had no 
hand in robbing those cheeks of their roses and those 
eyes of their brightness.” 

And again Lord Livermoor took her hand, this time 
with quite a fatherly tenderness. 

Poor Maud was much overwrought. Thesceneshehad - 
just passed through had naturally agitated her, and now 
Lord Livermoor’s unexpected kindness touched her 
deeply, and she quite broke down. 

“T—I cannot help it! I have been so unhappy!” 
she sobbed out, as she rose hurriedly to leave the room. 

“Pray—pray do not give way like this, Maud!” 
cried the Peer, in great distress, and still holding her 
hand in spite of her efforts to free herself. ‘There is 
more in this than appears—I fear your mother has been 
worrying you. Tell me, my dear, if in any way I can 
help you, you may command my best “4 

Here Mrs. Berrington’s astonished voice interrupted 
him; for in their agitation Maud and Lord Livermoor 
had not heard the slight noise which accompanied her 
entrance upon the scene. 
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‘Lord Livermoor !—here!—and you, Maud, in tears! 
Why, what ce 

But Lord Livermoor, in his start at the sound of Mrs. 
Berrington’s voice, had dropped Maud’s hand, and the 
girl seized quickly upon the opportunity, and escaped 
through the door her mother had left open. 

“You are surprised to find me here, Mrs. Berrington?” 
said Lord Livermoor, as soon as Maud had gone. ‘Your 
letter made me very anxious about that dear child, and I 
could not resist the impulse which urged me to come 
down at once, and to find out the truth about her.” 

“It is very kind of you, I am sure,” said Mrs. Berring- 
ton, still much exercised in her mind as to what might be 
the upshot of the evidently agitated interview she had 
interrupted. ‘ Maud cannot but be moved by such kind- 
ness,” she added. 

“The truth is, Mrs. Berrington,” said Lord Livermoor, 
placing a chair for that lady and taking one himself— 
“the truth is, I am not unnaturally tired of the peculiar 
position I found myself in with regard to your charming 
daughter. I fear, my dear madam, that your kind soli- 
citude for me has led us both into a most unfortunate 
error.” 

“Oh! I hope not—I hope not, Lord Livermoor,” said 
Mrs. Berrington, unwilling to believe the worst. ‘“‘ There 
has been so little time, and Maud is so youug. Still, she 
could not be so utterly foolish as to refuse your kind in- 
tentions towards her.” 

‘That, then, I am truly sorry to say, is precisely what 
my beautiful young friend 4as done,” said Lord Liver- 
moor. ‘I have just, alas! ascertained that there is no 
hope for me in that direction, and——” 

“ How could she ?—how could she?” interrupted Mrs. 
Berrington, actually wringing her hands in her grievous 
disappointment. ‘“‘ After all your kindness, and all that 
I have said to her!” 

“| think 7 am the chief sufferer, Mrs. Berrington,” said 
Lord Livermoor, who had a very shrewd idea as to what 
Maud’s mother had said and how she had said it, and 
who was, indeed, sore at the position he found himself in, 
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and not a little angry with the lady whose manceuvrings 
had placed him in that position. ‘ You have, I fear,” he 
went on, “‘ been-——-er—mistaken all along. It is very un- 
fortunate, very unfortunate; and I regret, almost more 
than anything else in the whole affair that my charming 
young friend should have been made so miserable on my 
account.” 

‘‘T am sure, Lord Livermoor,” began Mrs. Berrington, 
in a tone of apology. 

‘Pardon me, my dear madam,” said the Peer, inter- 
rupting her; “I think something is due to me in this 
matter. Your excellent opinion of me, for which I am 
duly grateful, has led you into a—a mistake which has 
caused me much anxiety and disappointment, and has 
had the melancholy effect of seriously troubling your dear 
daughter. I have always had a strong suspicion of the 
fact—of which I know you were unaware—that—that, in 
point of fact, your daughter's affections are otherwise 
engaged.” 

‘‘] assure you, Lord Livermoor, I knew nothing of this 
until——” 

And here Mrs. Berrington stopped confusedly, as she 
remembered her duplicity in hiding the facts of Maud’s 
confession to her in her last letter to Lord Livermoor. 
The slightly sarcastic tone which he had used in saying 
“ your excellent opinion of me, for which I am duly grate- 
ful,” and the suspicious pause he indulged himself in in 
alluding to the lady’s “ mistake,” were quite enough to 
show Mrs. Berrington that her little game was quite 
understood, and was, only too plainly, quite played out. 

“May I ask when you knew of Maud’s—er—affections 
being pre-engaged?” asked Lord Livermoor, still in the 
same sarcastic tone; for he had not failed to notice the 
widow’s confusion as the word “until” slipped from her 
tongue’s end and put a sudden end to her sentence. He 
had had good faith in Mrs. Berrington’s repeated assever- 
ations as to there being no “ somebody else ” in his way, 
and the soreness he felt at his rejection was by no 
means mollified at this new instance of the widow's 
managing. 
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“T only knew yesterday,” said Mrs. Berrington, still 
somewhat confused; ‘‘and you will remember, Lord 
Livermoor, I did say—I hinted at some impediment.” 

‘““* Some slight impediment, easily to be removed,’ | 
think you said,” said the Peer; “but if Maud’s agita- 
tion and her worn and anxious looks are any gauges as 
to the depth of her feelings, I scarcely think the word 
‘slight’ exactly describes the impediment to which you 
alluded. I think, as I said just now, that something is 
due to me in this matter, and I do beg of you, Mrs. 
Berrington, not to place any more obstacles in the way of 
your daughter’s happiness. I am sure she would not 
choose unworthily.” 

“TI only knew of it yesterday, and I have not the 
faintest idea of who the—person can be,” said the 
widow. 

‘IT was just about to ask you who my favoured and 
fortunate rival might be,” said Lord Livermoor. 

“ She will not tell me; she locked herself in her room 
yesterday, and no persuasions of mine could prevail upon 
her to tell me this morning. All she would say was that 
the—the person had not spoken to her 4 

‘“Not spoken to her!” exclaimed the Peer. ‘“ Then 
there is no engagement broken off on my account? I 
am truly glad of this, ¢vw/y glad. | feared—but, my dear 
Mrs. Berrington, you must allow me to apologise for my 
most unjust suspicions.” 

‘“You surely did not suspect me of—of hiding such a 
thing from you?—of putting undue pressure upon Maud?— 
breaking off an engagement!” interrupted Mrs. Berring- 
ton, in a tone of injured innocence. 

‘Well, well,” said the Peer, “ if any such unworthy 
suspicions did, for the moment, enter my mind, I tender 
you my most sincere apologies. In the.meantime, the 
question is, what is to be done for Maud?” 

‘“T have no patience with the girl!” exclaimed Maud’s 
mother, angrily. “It is ¢oo absurd of her—it is more 
than that, it is absolutely shamefu/! That a daughter of 
mine should go mooning and moping about ”—and here 
a certain flavour of the widow’s early training was 
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perceived, and duly noted by Lord Livermoor—“ moon- 
ing and moping after some young man or other who 
has, perhaps, never even given hera thought! It’s—it’s 
positively indecent ! ” 

‘My dear Mrs. Berrington,” said the Peer, not a little 
amused, in spite of his vexation, at the widow’s plain- 
spoken anger, ‘‘you must remember that we do not 
know all the circumstances of the case. The—the gen- 
tleman in question may be paying his addresses to your 
daughter. There are certain—er—preliminaries, if I may 
say so, in these matters, and he——” 

“Oh! I have no patience with it all, as I say,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Berrington, ‘and for the life of me, I can 
not imagine who it possibly can be.”’ 

‘Probably that handsome boy of my friend Lamley’s ?” 
suggested the Peer, who had all along had a slight un- 
easiness in that direction. 

‘““T cannot tell you—I cannot tell you, I am sure,” said 
Mrs. Berrington. “It is all a heavy trial tome. My 
daughter, my—my only child—is—estranged from me. 
She—she will not confide in her own m—m—mother, 
who loves her—who would do anything——” 

“Do not, I beg of you, be so disheartened!” cried 
Lord Livermoor, who had gone through one scene 
already that afternoon, and who feared the rising storm 
of which the widow’s broken sentences, tears, and well- 
displayed handkerchief were the too evident portents. 
“All will be well; only be kind to Maud, I beg of you. 
I shall always take a deep interest in her, and shall be 
grateful to you for any news.” 

And with this Lord Livermoor rose, with the intention 
of hastily making his escape before the storm reached its 
height. 

‘“‘There’s the b—b—b—bracelet?” sobbed the dis- 
appointed widow, as she shook hands. 

‘“] trust your daughter will not think of returning my 
little present,” said the Peer. 

And with that he bowed himself out, and left the 
widow to indulge by herself in her grief at the loss, at one 
fell swoop, of a thousand a year and all the high and 
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mighty privileges she would have enjoyed as the mother 
of the Countess of Livermoor. ‘Tis true she had the 
costly “‘little present” of Lord Livermoor’s under lock 
and key, and this was a slight—alas! ow slight—allevia- 
tion; for she determined, as she phrased it to herself, 
that “ wild horses should not draw” that precious bauble 
from her fond possession. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Mrs. Laver ConsoLtes HERSELF. 


‘Major, old man, I congratulate you,” said one of that 
gallant osficer’s numerous friends to him as he entered the 
smoking room inthe club. ‘Seen the papers? But, of 
course, you knew it all long ago?” 

“Eh?” said our military friend; ‘‘ knew what? * No- 


body has left me a legacy—nobody likely to. What on 
earth do you mean?” 

“Why, old Laver’s dead. Here you are :—‘ We re- 
gret to announce... . John Laver, Esq.,C.B..... 
long public services . . . . Commissioner of Chundle- 
bund,’ &c., &c. Oh! it’s all right ; he’s dead enough.” 

‘Peace to his ashes!” said the Major, piously ; “ but 
I don’t see how the melancholy fact affects me. Never 
saw the late lamented in my life.” 

“What a humbug you are, old man, begging your 
pardon! She’s a widow now, and all you have to do is 
to hang your hat up in the hall. I congratulate you, 
Major! Monstrous rich old file, the Commissioner ; regu- 
lar old miser ; Zacs of rupees!” 

‘“‘T wish I may get ’em, then,” said Major Pilton, with 
a sigh. ‘No such luck—no such luck for the old 
Major!” 

“Old! “why, you are in the flower of your youth, 


Major, or, at any rate, in the prime of your robust 
manhood! ” 
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“Ah, now, none of your chaff, young man!” said the 
Major, with a good-humoured grin. 

“ But seriously, Major, I thought you were au mieux 
with the fair widow?” 

“So I was—so I was—but I am not in therunning now; 
been cut out, root and branch, stock, lot and barrel,’ 
said the Major, with a redundancy of simile. 

‘Who is the lucky man, then?” asked his friend. 

“Why, Lamley, to be sure—Lamley of The Towers. 
Portentous swell, any amount of coin, too. It’s always 
the rich ones that get the luck.” 

‘‘Oh, it’s Lamley, is it? Well, I did hear 

‘“Of course you did! There every day; regularly 
domesticated ; tame cat in ordinary ; cut me out shame- 
fully. Young Lamley like a son, too; quite a happy 
family, I assure you. Done with the 7zmes ?” 

And the Major deposited his portly person in a com- 
fortable armchair, and began to digest the solid mental 
food provided by that important journal. 

His friend’s report was a perfectly true one. Old Com- 
missioner Laver had indeed departed this life somewhat 
suddenly, and to the keen delight of his native servants, 
who had a wholesome dread of his ferocious bullying and 
his abnormally nasty temper. His marriage had not 
been a particularly happy one ; his love of solitude and 
his morose disposition rendered him a poor kind of a 
companion for a young,’lively, and society-loving dame, 
while his miserly habits made his riches but a light make- 
weight when weighed in the balance with his age and his 
general crabbedness. The nuptial tie was as galling to 
him as it was to his young wife, and he daily cursed the 
stupidity which had led him, at his advanced age, to lay 
his hand and his fortune at the feet of the young and 
lovely daughter of an old friend. Relief, if not joy, pos- 
sessed him when the doctors pronounced the climate of 
his part of India quite unsuited to the health of his wife, 
and he agreed with alacrity to the proposal that she 
should return to England, while he went back to his 
well-accustomed routine of solitary existence, and soon 
almost forgot he had ever indulged himself in matrimonial 
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bliss. He had made a handsome settlement upon his wife, 
and new she found he had remembered her in his will, and 
had left her a most comfortable fortune—perhaps as some 
atonement for the. wedded widowhood to which his 
-marriage with her had condemned her for so many 
years. 

Now, Mrs. Laver was by no means a heartless woman ; 
she was touched, also, by her husband’s—somewhat 
tardy, it is true —generosity, and she grieved to think of 
the lonely old man, whom she had solemnly engaged to 
love honour, and obey, dying in a far-off land amidst 
strangers and hirelings, Still, it is not to be denied that 
the handsome fortune she found herself to be possessed 
of had its consolations, while the new feeling of liberty 
was not an unpleasant one. Her first marriage had been 
one de convenance—a compact entered into in green and 
inexperienced youth, urged on with many arguments 
by interested relatives, and agreed to without very 
much thought as. to the unpleasant consequences 
of so unequal a companionship. Now, as soon 
as she allowed herself to think, she could marry 
a man of her own choice, and the handsome, manly 
person of her comparatively new friend and neighbour at 
The Towers did, as the Major shrewdly surmised, come 
into the field of her mental vision as a possible /re- 
tendant. 

Mr. Lamley’s evident partiality to her society had 
greatly flattered her. She considerered him a remark- 
ably clever man; his quick, arbitrary ways attracted 
rather than repelled her. She wanted someone 
she could could. look up to and respect, someone 
she could admire, and she owned to herself*that she had 
found this someone in Mr. Lamley. She liked Dolly 
also—indeed, she was very fond of that handsome young 
man; and the only drawback to the arrangement she pro- | 
posed for herself was the undeniable fact of the fair and 
haughty Alicia. That proud damsel inherited ‘her father's 
somewhat arrogant disposition, and Mrs. Laver dreaded 
the battles royal which must perforce take place before 
Alicia could be dispossessed of the domestic reins she had 
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held for so long, and relegated to the ignominious place 
of the second fiddle in the home concert. 

This was a difficulty, however, which was by no means 
insuperable ; and should Mr. Lamley “come forward ”— 
of which proceeding on his part Mrs. Laver had but little 
doubt—some way would probably open up by which the 
new wife would be relieved from the oppressions she 
justly enough feared from her stepdaughter-to-be. Alicia 
might marry, perhaps, or she might—though this seemed 
in a high degree doubtful—she might knuckle under ; or 
she might elect to live with some convenient relative. At 
any rate, Mrs. Laver was quite determined upon one 
point, and that was that she certainly would not join the 
eligible Mr. Lamley at the hymeneal altar until some 
settlement of this peculiarly knotty point should be 
arrived at. 

She was revolving these matters in her mind the after- 
noon of her arrival from London, whither she had pro- 
ceeded at the urgent summons of her husband's solicitors, 
where she had stayed for a week involved in a bewilder- 
ing maze of business, and whence she had returned that 
morning with the pleasing consciousness that she was a 
widow exceedingly well left. 

“Talk of the angels!” she thought to herself, as the 
door opened and the subject of her self-communings was 
announced, and received by the widow, as he entered, with 
a very becoming blush which he did not fail to mark ; 
neither, be it said, did he fail to observe how extremely 
pretty Mrs. Laver looked in all her trappings of woe. 

Mr. Lamley was not likely to be an unwilling victim to 
the powerof the widow’scharms, tosay nothing of her wealth, 


. of which many rumours were aiready flying about. He 


could not count upon Alicia’s continued companionship ; 
for, in spite of that haughty damsel’s contempt for the 
male sex, it was at any rate possible that she might, 
sooner or later, take one of the despised ones for better, 
for worse. * Mr. Lamley, moreover, was much attracted 
by the widow : first, by her good looks, which were quite 
undeniable ; secondly, by her Azguante and easy conver- 
sation ; and thirdly, by her complacent acceptance of him, 
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Mr. Lamley, as being the high and lofty personage he 
undoubtedly imagined himself to be. 

So the game, which had, indeed, begun already before 
the demise of the lamented Laver—though, of course, in 
all propriety—was likely to be a plain and open one from 
the beginning, above spoken of, to its natural end in the 
conversion of Mrs. Laver into Mrs. Lamley. _ . 

A few expressions of sympathy and consolatory re- 
marks on Mr. Lamley’s part, almost necessary under the 
circumstances, were received by the widow with the 
sighs and downcast looks also appropriate to the occasion. 

‘‘T can't say I ever met poor Laver,” said Mr. Lamley, 
“for, as you know, he was not in my Presidency; but, 
of course, I have often heard of him. A man very much 
respected—sad loss to the service, don’t you know.” 

“So kind of you to say so, Mr. Lamley,” said the 
widow. ‘ Poor dear man! it does seem so sad to think 
of him dying there all alone! I should feel so much more 
easy in my mind if I could only have been there.” 

And she took out a black-bordered handkerchief and 
pressed it to her pretty eyes. 

“You must not give way, my dear Mrs. Laver,” said 
her friend, much moved at these signs of distress. ‘ Of 
course, it was not your fault, you know. So sudden, 
wasn't it? No time to telegraph and get you out.” 

‘No, poor dear soul!” said the widow, still occasion- 
ally bringing the black-bordered handkerchief into requi- 
sition ; ‘there was no time for anything, but it grieves 
me more than I can express all the same. I seem to feel 
I ought not to have left him.” 

“You cannot blame yourself for that, my dear madam,” 
said Mr. Lamley; “for, as you have often told me, the 
doctors left you no choice, though I can well imagine poor 
Laver’s grief at having to part from you.’ 

Mrs. Laver had her own opinion about her ijate hus- 
band’s ‘‘ grief,” and she did not deem it necessary to pro- 
ceed further with this branch of the doleful subject. 

‘“T feel I ought not to see anyone yet. I ought to 
have told my maid 1 was not at home,” was her next 
remark. 
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‘‘How could you be so cruel, Mrs. Laver?” said Mr. 
Lamley, perceiving his opportunity and promptly seizing 
upon it. ‘“ Yon have been away already for more than 
a week, and I cannot tell you how I have missed you.” 

“Tt is very kind of you to say so,” rejoined Mrs. 
Laver, again witha slight accession of colour at this some- 
what broad hint as to the way the wind was blowing ; “it is 
pleasant to feel one is missed.” 

‘““ You see, there is no one I can talk to, as I can talk 
to you,” proceeded the wily charmer. ‘I am so worried 
with Dolly, and now Alicia is becoming troublesome, 
too.” 

«“ Alicia!” exclaimed the widow, roused to keen in- 
terest at the mention of the ‘“ obstacle’s”” name. ‘“ Why, 
what has Alicia . 

‘‘What has Alicia done? you were about to ask. Well, 
it is not exactly what she 4as done, but what she wants 
to do.” 

“You astonish me!” exclaimed Mrs. Laver, deeply 
interested. 

‘And you will be more astonished when I tell you all, 
though I ought not to trouble you with my family 
worries, particularly when you are in such distress.” 

‘Not at all, not at all,” said the widow, with, it must 
be confessed, a slight touch of hypocrisy. ‘‘On the con- 
trary, it takes my mind off my own grief.” } 

‘“‘In that case,” said Mr. Lamley, “I shall hesitate no 
longer. Ever since we lived in South Kensington, 
Alicia has been bitten with the Ritualistic mania. I am 
a plain man myself, and, for my part, I like a plain ser- 
vice; but I see no harm in all the flowers and flummery 
which seem to have such attractions for Allie. All the 
same, it was a nuisance at first, and worse than a nuisance 
afterwards. I never could get the girl to myself, for one 
thing ; she was always attending some function or an- 
other, rushing about from church to church after favourite 
preachers, indulging herself in extensive slumming, too, 
though I put a stop to ¢hat; for I did not want the 
whole house to be down with small-pox or fever 
“You were quite right, Mr. Lamley,” interpolated the 
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widow, who, in truth, had not much sympathy with that 
kind of entertainment. 

“Yes! so glad you think so,” said Mr. Lamley. ‘Well, 
the next thing was, she joined some society for giving 
culture to the labouring classes. Culture, by George! 
—fact, I assure you—as if ¢hey wanted culture; and 
almost every night she was out in some dangerous East 
End parish or other, playing and singing to the roughs, 
and with quite unsuitable kinds of people, too. Of course, 
the poor girl has no mother, and I felt it my duty to put 
a stop to it all. I don’t mind the Ritualism, though ¢hat 
was a bore, and, in fact, quite demoralised the whole house- 
hold, for Alicia was never able to look after the maids— 
but I could not, and would not, stand the other nonsense, 
and so I told her.” 

“ And, of course, she gave it up?” said-the widow, as 
Mr. Lamley paused. 

“That was precisely what she did, but in such a 
grudging and reproachful manner as to put me at once 
into the position of a brute—a stern parent, don’t you 
know, and all that kind of thing. Most unpleasant!” 

And he paused a few moments® ruminating on the 
sad experiences he had gone through, while Mrs. 
Laver murmured her sympathy. 

“Well,” he resumed, “‘ and not to bore you, my dear 
Mrs. Laver, the long and the short of it is, I could not 
put upwith it at all; and,to tell you the strict truth, I struck 
my tent, packed up bag and baggage, and came down 
here simply to get out of the intolerable nuisance of 
it all.” 

“Well, but, Mr. Lamley,” said the widow, “there are 
no slums here, and I am sure there is not much Ritualism 
at St. Philip’s, or, indeed, at any of the other churches in 
the town.” 

“That is exactly the truth, Mrs. Laver; and if the 
interesting items you mentioned weve to be found in St. 
Philip’s I should not be boring you with this long joba- 
tion about my troubles ; it is precisely for this reason that 
Alicia is so discontented ; I can get her to take an interest 
in nothing ; she professes to despise society, and is almost 
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rude to my friends when they call, or when we entertain 
them. And now she has taken a new fad in her head ; 
she wants me to let her join a Sisterhood! Good 
Heavens! Miss Lamley a Sister of Mercy! attending 
ragamuffins in fever wards, or scrubbing out the floors in 
the house, or convent, or whatever they call it; it’s 
monstrous !” 

But Mrs. Laver was by no means struck with the mon- 
strosity of Alicia’s project ; inasmuch as in the carrying 
into effect of that project, she instantly saw an easy solu- 
tion of certain domestic problems which, as we know, 
were just then exercising her mind ; and so she did not 
respond to Mr. Lamley’s ejaculations with the ready alac- 
rity he evidently expected. Alicia relegated to an 
Anglican nunnery! Could anything be more fortunate 
for the widow’s matrimonial projects, to which the young 
lady was the only barrier? If Mrs. Laver could only 
bring the father into a proper frame of mind on the sub- 
ject the way would be clear, and the new Mrs. Lamley 
would enter upon the scene of her duties and pleasures, 
and find that scene a fair field with no favour to fight 
against. And as tHe widow was of an ease-loving dis- 
position, and detested anything in the shape of a contest, 
she paused or a considerable time before she made answer. 

“Eh?” said Mr. Lamley, tired of waiting, and slightly 
astonished at her hesitation. ‘‘Eh? Monstrous now, 
isn’t it?” 

‘‘Well—I am not quite so sure—it is very good of your 
daughter—there is so much suffering, you know—and so 
few have the nobility to—to come forward—lI am quite 
sure I haven’t—it does seem a pity to ” hesitated the 
widow. 

‘‘Why, you don’t mean to say you advise me to give 
into her? The very thought is almost shocking to me!” 
exclaimed Mr. Lamley. 

“No, I don’t exactly advise—if I may presume to use 
such a word to you—I do not exactly advise you to give 
in altogether.” 

“Well, but whatam I todo? Things can’t go on as 
they are ; it is quite unendurable,” said Mr. Lamley. 
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‘“ Well, since you ask me—though, of course, this is 
only my opinion—if she were my daughter, I should be 
disposed to let her make a trial of it, don’t you know. It 
is quite possible she might soon get disgusted ; and even 
if she, after some time, found herself to be happy in such 
a useful sphere—well, in that case you could decide what 
you would do. After all, persons of quite the highest 
distinction do find a vocation in that kind of thing, and, if 
you are careful as to the—er—Institution she joins, you 
could make sure of your daughter living amongst suitable 
persons ; of this I am quite certain.” 

“You astound me, Mrs. Laver,” said her friend, in a 
tone of vexation; ‘‘ I should have thought you the last per- 
son to—but still there may be something in what you 
say, and | will, at any rate, make what inquiries I can, 
and will, if you are kind enough to do so, inform you as 
to the result, and we can then see what is best to be 
done.” 

The little word ‘“‘we” came as pleasant music to the 
widow’s ears ; evidently Mr. Lamley must ‘‘ mean some- 
thing,” or he would not, surely, have consulted with her, 
as to such intimate domestic concerns? 

‘“ By the way,” Mr. Lamley went on after a brief in- 
terval of musing, “as to Dolly, I am thankful to say his 
leave is up, and he has had to join his regiment; another 
case of ‘out of sight, out of mind,’ I trust ; a most ridicu- 
lous affair! Imagine! an auctioneer’s daughter!” 

‘“T will not hear a word against my dear little Mary,” 
said the widow, shaking her fan at Mr. Lamley, and 
laughing ; “she is a most charming little woman, any 
man would fall in love with her; and, to tell you the 
truth, I think our friend, Master Adolphus, is more 
deeply touched than you imagine.” 

“Pooh!” said the young man’s father, “he has been 
in the same desperate condition dozens of times before. 
I don’t object at all to the girl, quite charming as you 
say, and a friend of yours, my dear Mrs. Laver, but the 
father—come now, you must see the thing is impos- 
sible.” 

“Of course the—er—profession is distressing, ¢>"t 
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Mary’s father is a most respectable man, highly esteemed, 
a magistrate, and so rich, don’t you know; people are 
not so particular nowadays, and the mother is quite the 
dearest old soul in the world.” 

Thus did Mrs. Laver stand by her absent friends. 

“Well, well,” said Mr. Lamley, impatient of the topic, 
‘T don’t think we need trouble ourselves upon that 
score. I think I know Adolphus too well for that to 
worry me much.” 

And with that he rose to make his adieux, leaving 
Mrs. Laver in a very contented state of mind, for she 
had now no doubt as to her friend’s intentions towards 
her, and any lingering uncertainties which might have 
troubled her soul, were disposed of by the confidential 
attitude he had observed towards her by the warmth of 
his greeting, and the still greater warmth of his farewell ; 
so that Mrs. Laver was tolerably certain that after a 
decent interval her lover would declare himself, and that 
when the tedious necessary period of widowhood—which 
she was quite determined to considerably abridge— 
should be over, she would find herself in the proud posi- 
tion of Mr. Lamley’s wife, and the mistress of The 
Towers. Moreover, she then and there made up her 
mind that when this so desirable end should be accom- 
plished she would, at the earliest opportunity, pay 
Lucinda Berrington some ancient scores which had been 
running up during the past few years, and this prospect 
gave an added zest to her content. 


GEORGE LAMBERT. 


(To be continued. ) 








The Traitor of an hour. 


Tue Marquis de Maurville was in a quandary, as was 
plainly manifested by his impatient and irregular stride 
up and down the narrow chamber, which constituted his 
sole apartment in the castle of Mautrepale, in Navarre. 

‘“So!” he cried at length, addressing a noble who, 
leaning backwards in his seat, followed de Maurville’s rest- 
less stride with an anxiouseye. ‘So I, ofall Henri’s train, 
am to be sent on this mission. ‘Fore Heaven, my lord de 
la Orflevre, is there none other to do the trick save I?” 

He paused in his walk to face his companion. 

‘“None, Marquis—none!” replied the other, slightly 
changing his position. ‘“ It was the King, Henri him- 
self, who selected thee!” 

With an impatient shrug of the shoulders de Maurville 
approached the casement; flinging it open, he gazed wist- 
fully across the open, level country, rendered hazy and 
almost indistinct by the summer evening mist, which was 
slowly creeping athwart the fertile pastures of Navarre. 

‘‘T have done much for Henri,” de Maurville exclaimed 
at length. ‘* Things—I speak not idly nor yet in boast 
—that many, if not all, in Henris train would have 
shrunk from doing. He has ordered and I have acted, 
oft at the peril of my life ; yet this—yet this 5 

‘“Thou art afraid of doing? ” queried his companion. 

‘No, Gaston de la Orflevre ; thou shouldst know me 
better than to cast that slur at me. I am not afraid as 
men understand fear; | am afraid in a sense, my lord, 
because—bah! why prate I to the world my reasons ?” 

The heavy arras which shielded the doorway at the 
further end of the room being roughly drawn aside at this 
juncture, prevented de la Orflevre from replying. Hastily 
turning in his seat, he beheld a tall, slight man, whose 
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orange doublet and hose were almost completely shielded 
from view by his heavy, clinging, sable-hued cloak. A 
slouch hat, from which depended a sombre plume, almost 
hid the outlines of the oval face beneath it. 

‘““My Liege!” cried de la Orflevre, starting hastily to his 
feet. 

‘Welcome, Sire!” exclaimed de Maurville, as, doffing 
his hat, he strode towards his august visitor. 

‘Ha! Maurville, methought thou wouldst be here; | 
came to ask a favour of thee,” said Navarre, with one of 
those winning smiles he knew so well how to use. 

“A favour, Sire?” De Maurville raised his eyebrows 
questioningly. 

‘Aye, a favour,” repeated Henri, flinging one side of 
his cloak over his shoulder and sinking into a cushioned 
seat. 

‘Then count it as granted, Sire.” 

“Hush! Speak not at random,” cried the King, 
sharply, rising from his seat and pacing the floor with 
nervous stride. ‘’Tis a task from which the bravest 
might shrink and yet not be called craven. Thou knowest 
the Chateau de St. Hubert? See!” he exclaimed, 
grasping de Maurville’s arm and pointing out of the 
casement. ‘‘’Tis yon fortress, whose castellated ram- 
parts loom out sombrely through this cursed, even mist!” 

“ Surely, Sire, ’tis de St. Hubert’s stronghold.” 

‘Aye, even so. I have heard news to-day, Marquis— 
tidings of treachery—which chills my heart, because it is 
perpetrated by one who cloaks his infamy with the 
glamour of friendship.” 

‘Sire, is de St. Hubert—— ?” 

‘‘ Aye, de St. Hubert has sold his King and his country, 
too, de Maurville, to the treacherous Charles.” 

De Maurville started. 

‘Sold me!” reiterated Henri, bitterly. ‘De Maur- 
ville, I must checkmate his dastardly move in time, else 
Navarre, Hugonotism—aye, common humanity will 
receive their death-blow when that she-devil, the Queen, 
and the intriguing Charles occupy the throne that to-day 
is mine.” He paused for lack of breath and then con- 
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tinued hurriedly, ‘‘ De Maurville, yon cursed schemer’s 
stronghold must fall to-night. It is the key of Navarre. 
The taking of it I trust to thee—and thee alone. Take 
some half-score of my train, visit him under the cloak of 
friendship or as an ally for the invasion of Navarre. I 
leave it to thy ready wit as to what to say, but obtain the 
postern gate ere dawn, and if its keeper refuses to keep 
silence under a bribe of gold, give him one in cold steel.” 

“ Sire,” replied de Maurville, haltingly, ‘1 have, up to 
now, obeyed thee in all things ; but this thing, as I have 
just told my lord de la Orflevre, I cannot do.” 

‘Do I hear aright?” cried de la Orflevre, rising. 

“My lord has good ears, I believe,” replied de 
Maurville. 

“Thou dost refuse?” queried Henri, calmly. ‘* Does 
the peril of the venture daunt thee ?” 

‘My Sire, has peril ever daunted me? The Sieur de 
St. Hubert has ever been my friend; I am secretly 
betrothed to his daughter. How can I, then, go to his 
castle and visit him under the cloak of friendship so as to 
be able to bring ruin and desolation on his home? Sire, 
I speak to thee now not as subject to King, but as man 
toman. How can I sit at his board, quaff his wine, and 
yet all the time plan his death?” 

‘“De Maurville, scruples are childish in time of war— 
love, ridiculous!) Think what is at stake—-Navarre, thy 
king, Hugonotism; all will receive their death-blow 
if thou refusest.” 

‘‘ Sire, I know the odds of the fatal game,” replied de 
Maurville, hoarsely, ‘‘ but others in thy train have as stout 
a heart and as long a head as I ; aye, even more versed 
in diplomacy’s whiles. My Liege, I have never asked 
thee a favour until now—let another of thy train do this, 
for I cannot.” 

Henri passed his hand through his dark chestnut locks; 
then, crossing his arms, gazed pensively out at the rapidly 
darkening landscape. For a few moments he remained 
thus; then, once more turning to de Maurville, said, in 
low, even accents : 

‘ Marquis, it grieves me that I cannot grant you this, 
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thy first favour; if it concerned myself or my kingdom, I 
would do so. But the Cause—it must not suffer; Rome 
shall not trample out the struggling flame of Hugonotism 
because private feelings forbid our stretching our arms to 
shield it from harm. Hubert de Maurville, yon Chateau 
must fall ere night cedes its place to day. ‘Thou knowest 
its chatelain as well as I do; thou alone, of all my army, 
canst place yonder fortress in my hands; therefore, thou 
art the man who must do the deed.” 

“Sire, I cannot.” 

“ Hubert, I ask you as a favour—for our 
Cause ?” 

‘‘T implore thee——!” 

‘“T beg of thee as a friend ?” 

‘Henri, my King, I must refuse thee this.” 

“ Hubert, Marquis de Maurville, I, as thy King, order 
thee to do my bidding!” 

‘Sire, hear me ere thou orderest me to betray my 
friend,” cried de Maurville, hoarsely. ‘‘ Give me any 
duty which fancy bids thee give me—let me lead a hope- 
less charge, a cover for a retreat, a defence for a dis- 
mantled battlement ; but, as thou hopest for thy salva- 
tion, bid me not trick my friend, the father of my 
betrothed.” 

Henri tapped the floor impatiently with his foot. 

“] grieve that I must give thee so hateful a task,” re- 
plied Navarre ; “yet it must be as I have said! Ah! 
Hubert,” he continued sadly, ‘ methought that thou didst 
care more for our cause and myself than for love, or for 
treacherous friends.” 

‘““My Liege, have I ever studied my own interests before 
thine?” 

“True, yet prove thyself worthy of the trust I place in 
thee, to-night.” 

“Ts this final, Sire ?” 

“T regret it is, Hubert!” 

A pause, during which de Maurville strode fever- 
ishly up and down the chamber. Then he cried 
hoarsely : 

“Be it as thou wilt, Navarre; ere the day breaks— 
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may God forgive my treachery, de St. Hubert shall be 
in thy hands.” 
* * * * 

In a large panelled room, but scantily furnished by 
massive oaken furniture, sat two people, a man and a girl, 
the former broad of shoulder and grizzled by many a 
campaign, sat in a heavy armchair, gazing absently at a 
helmet, the polished surface of which refracted the dim 
rays of an oil lamp which burned dimly on a table beside it. 

Beside him, resting her chestnut-locked head against 
his armoured chest, sat his daughter, the winsome Yvonne 
de St. Hubert. 

‘And is Navarre to be sold to Charles?” asked the 
latter, after a lengthened pause, during which her father 
drummed his fingers absently on the table beside him. 

“ Aye, child.” 

“Tt will mean a second Roncevaux !” 

De St. Hubert shuddered. 

“Hast thought that de Maurville will be in the 
massacre ? ” 

“Can I help that? Henri has insulted me, and ’fore 

Heaven, I would not let even a brother stand betwixt me 
-and my vengeance. Yvonne, thou hast troubled me much 
of late about the Marquis. What matters it to thee 
whether he fall or no?” 

Another pause, broken only, when the renegade noticed 
a tear splash on his daughter’s hand. 

“Yvonne!” he cried, rising and facing her, ‘‘ Can it be 
possible—— ?” 

She rose, and throwing herself into his arms, said 
brokenly : 

‘Weare betrothed!” 

“Poor child!” muttered St. Hubert hoarsely, as folding 
her to his heart, he smoothed her chestnut hair with 
loving touch, ‘“‘ why didst thou not tell me of this before. 
Have I ever said nay to a thing that thou didst desire, if 
it was not to thy harm. But I will not chide thee in this 
thy hour of grief. Unhappy child, how I pity thee! Had 
I known such to be the case, I would never have thus 
crudely broken the news of the intended surprise before 
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dawn, when Charles would have been here, and the 
massacre ended. Who knows | might have kept thee in 
ignorance of it, till some court gallant had wooed and won 
thee. Poor child! Poor child!” 

A step outside the door, coupled with a sharp knocking 
on the same with a mailed glove, caused de St. Hubert 
to step hastily away from his daughter, and, with his 
hand on the hilt of his sword, imperiously bid the person 
who knocked enter. In answer to the summons, the 
massive door was swung open, admitting the mailclad 
figure of de Maurville. 

“By my fay, tis Hubert! Welcome, Marquis, wel- 
come!” exclaimed de St. Hubert heartily, extending the 
hand which had but lately grasped the hilt of his sword, 
whilst Yvonne, with a happy cry, flung herself into de 
Maurville’s outstretched arms. 

‘Thanks, Guilbert, for thy kindly welcome!” cried de 
Maurville, grasping the proffered hand of St. Hubert. “‘ Be- 
lieve me, ’tis twice as cheering to hear those kindly words, 
after two months’ lack of the same. And thou, Yvonne? 
By my fay! thou’rt comelier than ever! Good lack! but thy 
eyes dance more wildly than they did of yore. Guilbert, I 
should have asked thee before, if thou didst approve of 
me asason. Yet so fearful was I that another, meeter 
far than I, would be chosen as the husband of Yvonne, 
that I was fearful to ask the question. I have, | know, 
violated all rules of Navarrese etiquette; I have no excuse 
to offer, save that of my true love. I ama man of not 
much import, but my word is as good as any parchment 
bond. Therefore credit me, when | offer my love as the 
only excuse I have to offer.” 

De St. Hubert smiled indulgently. 

‘‘Maurville,” said he, laying his hand kindly on the 
shoulder of his companion, ‘‘I have not known thee all 
these years without knowing also your worth. De Maur- 
ville is a name honoured even in vice-plagued Paris, a name 
for which any woman would suppress hers, without think- 
ing with a qualm on the future. Hubert, I accept from 
thee an excuse which I would from none other. Eh! 
Yvonne,” he continued indulgently, ““have I spoken as 
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pleases thee? So! so! right pleased am I. Hubert, thou 

poor love-stricken sieur, thou hast, I doubt not, violated 

the rules by kissing Yvonne before now. Heed not my 
resence. 

‘“ Guilbert, of a truth thou’rt an honest, sterling friend,” 
cried Hubert, grasping the extended hand of de St. 
Hubert. ‘‘ Then little witch, dare I claim my tribute from 
those ruby lips of thine—ah, so! nay, be not so chary with 
thy kisses, little mistress ; thou hast but half paid the toll 
—aha! now in verity am I paid in full,” he cried, letting 
her go, flushed and dishevelled from his embrace. 

‘“Come, a goblet of the Navarre wine,” cried de St. 
Hubert cheerily. ‘‘ Love making was ever tiring work— 
nay ?—ah, well,” he cried, filling two goblets, and giving 
one to de Maurville. ‘‘ Thy health, Hubert, and to thy 
betrothed. Quaff such a toast at a draught, sirrah! So! 
now let me fill it again. 

De Maurville smiled gaily. 

‘So thou hadst heard of our love idyll, so opposite to 
those of our class, before I told thee, Guilbert ; yet thou 
hast, as yet, not told me thy opinion on’t?” 

“My opinion? Of a truth that lies with Yvonne; yet 
this will I say—that I could wish for her no better lord 
than thou.” 

“My thanks for that speech, my lord. And thou, 
Yvonne, dost think the same?” - 

Yvonne raised her face to his by way of reply, a hint 
which de Maurville was not slow to take advantage 
of. 

‘And now, what brings thee here?” asked de St. 
Hubert, filling up his friend's goblet. 

“A diversity of reasons,” replied de Maurville, evasively 
quaffing his wine ata draught. ‘I came to see thee— 
Yvonne 

“Me? Ha! ha! ha! Yvonne, perhaps? Me? Ho! 
ho! ho! I see that thou hast not forgotten how to jest, 
even in Navarre’s sober train; nor yet how to drink, by 
my troth.” 

‘IT am no longer in the service of Navarre,” muttered 


de Maurville. 
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‘No longer under the banner of Henri?” echoed de 
St. Hubert, incredulously. 

‘‘Asthou sayest, | have served him as a dog would its 
master, shed my blood in his service, imperilied my life 
for him. Now I have no King, no cause, no friend ; for 
Navarre the Hugonot, Navarre the good, has cast me off 
as an old shoe.” He laughed discordantly. ‘‘ Such isa 
Prince's gratitude.” 

De St. Hubert gnawed his moustache for some 
moments in thought; then, stretching out his hand towards 
de Maurville, cried : 

“Thy hand, comrade; for I, too, have deserted the 
standard of Henri the Faithless. The blade which I 
once used in his service shall to-night be raised against 
the royal head of the ruler of Navarre. My vengeance, 
for some while delayed, will to-night be reeked on he 
who once called himself my King.” 

“What is that thou sayest?” queried de Maurville, 
every feature quivering with well-feigned astonish- 
ment. 

‘“ Know, then,” cried de St. Hubert, lowering his voice, 
“that Charles IX. will be here ere the day dawns.” 

“fa!” 

“The sober truth, my lord; and harkee, ere to-morrow’s 
sun gilds the Eastern sky, Navarre and his army will be 
corpses on the plain some five leagues from hence, and 
the Chateau de Mautrepale will be a dismantled chaos of 
smoking cinders. Art with us in the venture?” 

“Hand and glove! I have a band at my back—small, 
I admit, but a score all told; yet, if hate and good sword- 
manship count in the world, no mean foes with which to 
cope. At dawn, sayest thou? Knowest thou that it 
lacks but two hours to that?” 

“ Aye!” replied the other, “I know. Charles is late, 
yet we do not start till an hour hence, so there is yet 
time.” 

“There is yet time!” murmured de Maurville with 
feverish impatience. Then turning to Yvonne, continued, 
softly, ‘‘ The world were well rid of traitors, eh, sweetest ? 
Good lack! but the sight of thy winsome face will nerve 
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me to meet my King. Ha! what’s that?” he cried, 
starting guiltily as the trampling of many horses and 
heavy-booted feet rang out clearly on the still night air 
from the courtyard below. 

“Charles IX. at last!” cried de St. Hubert, gladly, as 
drawing his sword he rushed to the casement and flung 
it open. 

“Aye, the King!” echoed de Maurville, grimly, 
drawing his sword also, but not going to the window. 

‘Splendid! grand!” murmured de St. Hubert, ecstati- 
cally, as looking out of the casement he watched with 
interest the movements of the mailed figures below. 

‘Ha, Charles has dismounted!” cried de St. Hubert. 
“He enters the portal of the stairway which leads up 
here. Strange! I never knew he looked so tall. Ha! 
and a brawny noble follows. Who is't, | wonder? The 
Comte de Vilnet, I expect. This is a proud day for me, 
thus to surrender the key of Navarre to Charles! Hey! 
a blow struck with a partisan—one of my own men 
down—curse it, what means this? Swords drawn. 
Holy saints, they fight! Men are surging through the 
portcullis ; they have lighted torches. What means all 
this?” He paused, glancing fearfully at the lurid glare 
glare around, whilst amid the clash of arms, rose the 
triumphant shout of “ Mavarre /” ‘“ Navarre!” shouted 
de St. Hubert, hoarsely, “trapped, trapped—-de Maur- 
ville, we are trapped—curses—they are swarming up the 
staircase. They will fire the castle. Bar the door!” 
he shouted, as slamming the casement to, he turned 
towards the doorway, recoiling the next instant, as he 
beheld a tall, orange-clad figure, helmet and corseletless, 
standing as silent as a spectre, bending his long flashing 
blade to and fro between his mailed gloves, whilst behind 
him stood a grim, mailed figure, which he had no 
difficulty in recognising as the Marquis de la Orflevre. 

‘“ Navarre!” hissed de St. Hubert. 

‘‘ Aye, renegade, the man whom thou once didst dub 
thy King! Come, traitor, defend thyself.” 

He stepped forward a pace, till his further passage was 
barred by the person of de Maurville. 
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“Halt, Sire!” he cried, sternly, ‘“‘I claim thy life. I 
obeyed thy mandate in delivering the Chateau de St. 
Hubert into thy hands, but, Heaven be my witness, I 
will debar thee from all else.” 

‘Hubert, thou’rt mad. Out of the way !” 

“Nay, I stay here. I am mad. Aye, at the loss of 
love, at the loss of honour! I have tricked my host 
under the cloak of friendship. *Twas for the King I 
stooped to a device damnable alike in the eyes of God 
and man! I will now protect him against thee—against 
the hosts of Navarre. ‘Tis for St. Hubert that my 
cry now is.” 

‘“‘ Fool—out of the way!” cried Henri, angrily, darting 
a furious glance at de St. Hubert, who was too astounded 
at his friend's treachery to know how to act. 

“Wilt goad me on to commit regicide?” cried de 
Maurville, passionately. 

“Out of the way!” shouted Navarre, crimson with 
passion, raising his sword. ‘‘ Help, Marquis. Cut down 
that traitor, de St. Hubert! Beware of that girl, 
Marquis. Gare that axe!” 

Too late, for Yvonne, with a courage born of despair, 
had crept behind the Marquis, and swinging a ponderous 
axe in the air, had sent it crashing through helm and 
head ere the unhappy de la Orflevre had time to realise 
his peril ; then she, shuddering at the sight of blood, 
shrunk away. 

‘“Well hit!” cried de Maurville, catching the descend- 
ing blade of Navarre, 

“Traitor, I give thee one more chance for life!” 
hissed Navarre with ‘his clenched teeth, pressing de 
Maurville closely with the point of his sword. ‘ Wilt let 
me pass?” 

“ Never!” 

A swift pass, a swifter parry, a lightning-like thrust, 
and de Maurville fell pierced to the heart, while Henri, 
with a woman’s shriek ringing in his ears, leaped like a 
tiger at his dazed prey. 

Like two hungry panthers they glanced at one another, 
each waiting for his opponent to attack, till Henri, 
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wearying, made a rapid thrust, which was deftly parried 
by his wary antagonist, and the blow repaid with such 
deadly swiftness that Navarre had his hands full to escape 
with only a slight flesh wound. 

Stung to fury by the smart, Henri pressed his anta- 
gonist backwards inch by inch till the casement was 
reached ; then the fight entered upon its most desperate 
phase. Pass, parry, thrust, and guard succeeded each 
other with lightning-like rapidity, till at last de St. Hubert 
by a lucky stroke sent Navarre’s blade whirling across 
the room. 

Navarre retreated in haste, de St. Hubert following 
till he suddenly paused with a cry of anguish, and, fling- 
ing his weapon away, ran to where de Maurville lay, just 
as Navarre’s victorious men poured into the room to the 
rescue of their chief. 

‘‘ Navarre is saved!” cried the Navarrese king, raising 
de St. Hubert’s sword above his head, ‘‘ and Charles’s 
move checkmated.” 

A low moan of anguish caused Henri to glance in the 
direction of the corpse of de Maurville, an exclamation of 
surprise escaping his parted lips, as he beheld de St. 
Hubert kneeling on the ground, supporting the head and 
shoulders of a girl on one knee. 

‘Ha! sirrah, do you surrender?” he cried, striding to 
where de St. Hubert knelt. 

“ Surrender!” echoed the other, dully, “surrender ? 
No, murderer of my daughter—never! Curses light on 
thee and thine for ever more!” 

He rose to his feet, and, all unarmed as he was, sprang 
at Henri’s throat, which he gripped with a maniac’s 
strength. Twice the King’s dagger rose in the air, and 
twice was his dagger sheathed in his antagonist’s side, 
before he could shake his opponent off, who, with his hand 
pressed to his side, staggered across the room cursing 
Navarre, till the Duc de Mautrepale silenced him for 
ever. : 

Henri looked sadly at the dead, then muttered : 

“T would fain that Fate had left me de la Orflevre and 
de Maurville!” Then, stooping down, he glanced at the 
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pale features of Yvonne. who lay stretched across de 
Maurville, her dark chestnut hair stained crimson and 
rapidly matting from the blood which slowly welled from 
a deep cut on her left temple. ‘‘ A cut on the temple!” 
he muttered; ‘‘ | wonder how it came? A chance 
slash of mine, I expect. Poor child! I remember well 
de Maurville saying how he loved the daughter of 
the traitor. She is very beautiful,” he added musingly, 
reverently doffing his hat—-‘‘ too tender, too fragile a girl 
to witness scenes like this, too beautiful to die thus ; yet, 
if she loved him as he loved her ’tis better so. Old com- 
rades in arms!” he cried, huskily, addressing the corpses 
of de Maurville and de la Orflevre, ‘‘farewell! Hubert, my 
valued friend, I bade thee do too much; I see it now that 
tis too late. And thou, fair maiden,” he added, dropping 
one knee and raising her rapidly icing hand to his lips, 
“forgive me! I doubt if one of mine, were | as hard 
pressed as thy father was, would have done as much 
as thou.” Then, rising, he turned to his men, who 
stood waiting at the door, exclaiming : 

“Friends, let us go hence gently. Uncover, comrades, 
for this place is sacred!” 


‘FRISTRAM K. MONKE. 





Trouble in Dabomey. 


AN expedition sent out by our Gallic rivals, who are 
ever busy extending their influence into the mysterious 
hinterland with one eye on Algiers and the other on the 
Bight of Benin, lay camped one night in a deserted 
village in the forests of Dahomey. Sturdy Mahome- 
dan Senegalis, wiry, broad-shouldered fellows ebony 
black in colour, lounged about the doors of the mud- 
walled huts around the big ‘“palaver square,” while a 
few tall Haussas from the north, who consider themselves 
superior to any coastwise tribe, lay apart beside their 
smouldering fires of aromatic wood. 

A fringe of feathery oil palms surrounded the village 
like a wall, their fronds rising blackly against the indigo 
above, and behind them stretched the limitless forest. 
The square lay sharp and clear in the moonlight, which 
sparkled upon the piled arms, while inky shadows crept 
across the hard-trodden earth as the bright crescent sank 
slowly westwards. At intervals the call of a sentry rang 
out through the steamy darkness, or a palm-branch rattled 
drily in the fitful breeze ; but there was no other sound 
to break the stillness, for the troops were worn out with 
their long march through the heat of the tropical forest. 

Inside the deserted, basket-work hut of a headman, 
three Europeans were seated on ammunition boxes, the 
light of a smoky lamp falling on their lined faces and 
dingy uniforms, while a few canned provisions and the 
inevitable claret and Sauerbrunner lay on a_ board 
before them. Captain Lucien Oger, in command, leaned 
wearily back against the woven palm fibre, shivering 
with fever in spite of the heat, while his two companions, 
Lieutenant Marsaut and a certain M. Girardi, a 


haggard Algerian with the unmistakable stamp of ther. 


coast upon him, gazed silently out through the doorway. 


? 
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There were few whitemen who knew as much about 
the Dahomey forest and its savage inhabitants as the 
latter, who had long traded with the natives far beyond 
the safety of the coast settlements, and, by means only 
known to himself, had so far escaped spear thrust and 
poison. Now he accompanied the expedition as guide 
and adviser. 

All seemed too listless to speak, for the energy and 
spirits ofa European melt away before the heat and steam 
of the African bush; but presently Captain Oger, said, 
languidly, ‘‘ Strange, we have no news from Fonset yet. 
He should have heard all these rumours of a rising before 
we did—yet he has sent no message. You know more 
about the bushmen than anyone else, Girardi. Do you 
think there is any truth in the traders’ stories?” 

The Algerian smiled grimly, as he answered, ‘‘ Truth 
enough, but the bushmen will not march upon the coast. 
They have an old feud tosettle, and if the authorities had let 
well alone it would only have been the usual village burning. 
Now they will rise against this interference, and we 
shall have a bad time. One hundred and twenty men 
are not enough if you would force peace upon them” 

** So,” said the Officer; ‘but France cannot allow 
the wholesale murder of a tribe under the protection of 
her flag. And now there is much to do, and I am very 
sick.” 

A few minutes later, the ringing report of a rifle echoed 
from palm to palm; there was a rush of feet towards the 
piled arms, and Lieutenant Marsaut dashed out of the 
hut, drawing his revolver as he ran. Captain Oger rose 
stiffly to his feet, but the Algerian said, quietly : 

‘“A false alarm ; there is little danger of the bush- 
men attacking at night—only the sentry scared.” 

“Tt is to be understood,” answered Captain Oger. 
‘“Two of his comrades were found by the relief thrust 
through with a spear. Here they come—another Sene- 
gali killed!” 

Then the voice of Lieutenant Marsaut rose from the 
centre of the square : 

“Back to your huts, and sleep, my children !” 
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And the wondering troops re-piled their arms and fell 
apart as the guard advanced, half-carrying a man in the 
uniform of the Senegalis. 

When they reached the house the stranger shook him- 
self loose, and raising his hand in salute stood swaying 
feebly to and fro, with the light of the flickering lamp 
full upon him. 

Lieutenant Marsaut started back in surprise, for the man 
was a ghastly sight. A tattered tunic hung in ribands 
from his shoulders, and there was blood, as well as the 
caked mud of the swamps, upon the rags, while the 
naked flesh beneath was lacerated by stabbing thorns, 
and his face was drawn and set like that of a dying 
man. Twice he uttered something in an unknown 
tongue, and then collapsed, a limp heap, upon the 
ground. 

“One of Fonset’s men. Give him wine—a little. 
He has much to tell,” said the Captain. 

Lieutenant Marsaut, kneeling down, raised the 
woolly head upon his knee, and forcing apart the strong 
white teeth poured a little wine down the negro’s throat. 
Presently he opened his eyes and gazed wildly around, 
then stammered out a few incoherent sentences, while 
while the Captain gnawed his moustache. 

“It is foolish talk; he does not speak French nor 
good Senegalese. Hear what he would say, Girardi,” 
said the latter. 

Then the Algerian, leaning forward to catch the con- 
fused utterance, translated: 

“The Lieutenant man was sick of the fever when the 
bushmen rose, and his word was, ‘Carry me to the coast, 
that the troops may know.’ So we marched south 
through the forest, the whiteman lying sick to death 
in his hammock, and then, as we passed through the 
narrow bush trails the heathen fell upon us. My com- 
rades made a good fight that day, and the officer man 
he leaned against a palm in the midst of the smoke, and 
his words were, always ‘Courage! mes enfants. Then 
there was a rush of the bushmen, and the Senegalis fell, the 
whiteman among them, and I fled fast through the 
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forest with neither food nor rest, for the order was— 
carry the word to the coast.” 

“You have done well, Sergeant—take him away,” said 
the Captain. ‘Then he turned to his companions, adding 
quietly, ‘‘ Poor Fonset, he died as became an officer of 
France, and there shall be a reckoning for his blood. 
And now sleep, for we march at dawn.” 

A few days later the troops wound in and out among the 
oil palms, wading knee-deep in clusters of white lilies and 
crimson spike flowers, which gave up their heavy fra- 
grance as the soldiers trod them down. Then one came 
running from the head of the company, and when he told 
his tale his speech was thick like that of a drunken 
man. 

At the word, “ Halt!” the tired troops came to a 
standstill and the three Europeans followed the 
wounded Senegali, until the man beckoned with his hand 
and pushing aside a screen of creepers Captain Oger 
moved softly forward, as one who dreads to see that 
which he expects. 

Among the torn creepers and trampled undergrowth, 
the uniforms of a handful of Senegalis lay half-hidden by 
the bush vegetation, though here and there a metal button 
or bayonet socket flashed like a star in the sunlight. 
Following their guide, the officers pressed on until they 
halted beside a tiny rill of water trickling through the 
sand. There, with one arm folded under his head and 
the other thrown forward, a bunch of plume grass clenched 
in his stiffened fingers, the Lieutenant lay, for his struggle 
against plague and pestilence in the lonely African bush 
was over at last. 

Captain Oger lifted his sun-helmet, and, bending re- 
verently down, said, “I salute you, comrade Fonset, 
soldier of France.” And his companions bent their 
heads. 

“See, the story is written plain. They carried off 
their dead—doubtless there were many—and left him in 
peace. There is no wound and he died of the fever,” 
said the Algerian, pointing to the sand-sprinkled tunic 
and the trail of bent grasses leading from the spring 
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towards the palm, whose rough trunk was scarred with 
splintered patches of lighter colour. 

An hour afterwards the whitemen stood bare-headed 
beside a shallow trench, with the troops ranged behind 
them in long lines of blue and ebony, their weapons flashing 
inthe sunlight. TwoSenegalis stepped forward to remove 
the folds of the tricolour from that which lay beneath, but 
the Captain raised his hand, saying, ‘“ Let it stay ; he 
served the flag with honor and he shall sleep beneath it 
now!” Then he crumbled a little mould through his 
fingers and the Krooboy carriers turned back the sand 
with their matchet blades. A word of command rose 
sharply on the listless air, the chassepots came home to 
the shoulders with a rattle, and a crashing volley 
wakened all the echoes of the forest. Whirling wreaths 
of smoke blotted out the group of perspiring Krooboys 
and the half-filled trench: then the troops swung into 
sections of fours and marched into the shadow of the 
palms. The tread of marching feet grew fainter and 
fainter, and the officer of France was left alone in the 
silent forest, sleeping his last sleep with the hot earth 
pressing down his weary eyes. 

A week later, the troops draggedthemselves heavilyalong - 
through a tract of more-open bush. It was as usual in the 
middle of the dry season, fiercely hot, and there was not a 
breath of air to stir the palm fronds, which hung limp and 
motionless overhead, while the cottonwood foliage had 
paled in its glossy green, and every leaf drooped feebly 
on its stem. Festoons of shrivelled creepers rustled drily 
as the soldiers passed, and what had been rotting mud by 
the swampy creeks lay baked into the semblance of con- 
crete slabs, shrunken and fissured with cracks of unknown 
depth. 

As the troops stumbled slowly and painfully forward, 
worn out, and disheartened by sickness, forced marches, 
and midnight alarms, there was no sound of bird or beast 
to break the stillness, for every living thing lay still, 
and a deep silence brooded heavily over lofty cotton- 
wood and feathery palm. The Algerian, however, 
seemed strangely uneasy. 

a” 
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‘‘ There is a native town not far off,” he said. ‘‘ Scouts 
have followed our march for days, and all the tribes 
between the rivers are armed. There is hard fighting 
before us.” 

‘‘ The harder the better,” answered the leader, as the 
scene beside the spring rose before him in all its ghastly 
detail. 

Presently they entered an open waste of plume 

rass. What had been rippling waves of lush grass now 
stood like rows of yellow metal tubes, the flinty stems hard 
and polished, while the sword-like blades crackled to the 
touch. Coming out from the shade of the forest, the glare 
was blinding, for the yellow sea flashed back the fierce 
sunlight, while the temperature among the tall stems was 
almost unendurable. Fora moment the foremost section 
slackened its pace. More than once the men had seen a 
comrade drop his rifle with a clatter, and fall bleeding at 
their feet, shot from ambush by a skulking assassin, and 
that grass might be full of naked bushmen, lurking flint- 
lock gun in hand, and they had no desire to be struck 
down by an unseen foe. 

‘‘Forward there, Senegalis,” said the sickly Captain, 
and reluctantly they entered the narrow trail, the withered 
plumes filling their eyes with yellow dust, and the saw- 
edged blades slashing tunic and flesh as they passed. 

At last the grass was left behind, and a clearing filled 
with maize, broad-leaved bananas and cassava, lay in front, 
where many rowsof “swish” hutsnestled beneath the palms, 
and as the line of uniforms came rustling out of the thicket, 
a beating of monkey-skin drums, and the firing of gaspipe 
guns rose on the listless air. 

“Halt! fix bayonets,” said the Captain, and as the 
troops came to a standstill he stood shaking with 
fever, while the perspiration streamed down his face, 
gazing at the black figures which swarmed like bees 
among the huts. 

“Look well to your rear,” said the Algerian ; the order 
came sharply, ‘“ March!” and as the soldiers hurried 
across the clearing a crackle of red fire blazed from 
hut to hut ; then, amid the hammering of flintlock guns, a 
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shower of broken cast-iron pot went singing threugh the 
forest. The flank man dropped his chassepot, and with 
his chest shattered by the murderous charge from a long 
Dane gun, went down headforemost among the maize, 
where he lay writhing and tearing up handfuls of the 
harsh leaves, while the Algerian cast anxious glances over 
his shoulder at the forest behind. 

Then, atthe order, ‘‘ Fire!” there was a simultaneous 
crash, and the front of the line was rolled in smoke ; but 
the downward drag of muzzle and bayonet was too much 
for hasty aim and tired arms, and half the lead tore 
up the ground fifty yards ahead, while the rest whirred 
harmlessly over the huts. 

“Charge them with the bayonet—forward, my chil- 
dren!” shouted the Captain; the slide-bolts clicked as 
they flung out the empty shells ; but there was no response, 
and a fresh burst of riflery drowned his voice as sword 
in hand he staggered forward through the smoke. 

Though a wretched marksman, the West African is 
desperately fond of firearms, and ifa black soldier ever gets 
out of hand, which is by no means uncommon, he will 
fire every round of ammunition harmlessly away, after 
which he takes to the bayonet, and, if well led, is to be 
avoided. 

So the three Europeans, in imminent danger of being 
shot, ran along the line, beating down the muzzles until 
the firing ceased, and with renewed spirits the troops went 
forward. Then a wild yell rang out above the din, and 
through the acrid vapour came a rush of naked negroes 
armed with bright matchets and barbed-edged spears, 
having thrown down their firearms before the charge. On 
they came, swarming through the yellow maize and 
glossy banana leaves, half-hidden by verdant foliage and 
drifting smoke. 

‘Close order—fire a volley—steady, my children!” 
shouted Captain Oger, and started at the sound of his 
Own voice, it seemed so hollow and strained; but the 
troops needed no telling with swift death rolling towards 
them upon that maze of glittering blades. The files 
locked together, an irregular volley rang out ; and ripen- 
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ing maize, and human flesh and blood, went down before 
the short- -range hail of lead. 

There was a confused shouting of unheeded orders, 
and the Officer stood gasping for breath after vain 
attempts to make himself heard ; for the men were firing 
as fast as they could thrust the cartridges into the hot 
chamber, and at point-blank range the front of the foe 
crumpled up before :hem. 

At last, as he gazed through the eddying smoke, the 
sound the Algerian expected fell upon his ear, and he 
turned eagerly to Oger, saying: 

‘‘Get them into square---for your life!” 

The rifle barrels burned the fingers of the soldiers ; so 
far, no foe had crossed steel with them, and their blood 
was stirred; so, following the sharp command, they 
swung into square, trampling the life out of many of the 
wounded foe as they wheeled. Just in time ; for through 
the grass and out of the forest poured a fresh horde of 
assailants, firing their gaspipe guns aimlessly as they came, 
and the whitemen set their teeth while they gazed. 

The tal] plume grass lay around two sides of the square, 
a space of soil covered with the trailing tendrils of 
yams intervening. Their first mad impulse over, the 
troops were now amenable to discipline, and waited in 
grim silence with rifles at the ready, while the Krooboy 
carriers sat panting in the centre of the square beside the 
opened cases of ammunition. 

‘Remember your comrades beside the spring,” said 
the Captain,” and his Subaltern glanced at him in sur- 
prise, for there was no trace of weakness or fever now in 
the ringing voice and erect figure. Girardi, however, 
was not t astonished; he had seen men dying from fever do 
strange things under the influence of excitement. 

So they waited, finger on trigger, while a mass 
of wild figures swept nearer and nearer across the 
clearing; then the grass rustled and swayed before a rush 
of the foe, and again the order, “ Fire!” rang out. A 
train of red sparks, bright flashes of flame, and eddying 
wreaths of smoke rolled along two sides of the square, 
and the front of the advance melted away, while the 
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ground was strewn with writhing figures, splintered spears 
and gleaming matchets. But the bushman, whatever 
may be his faults, is no coward, and with desperate 
bravery the naked foe came on. 

A moment later, spear-head and matchet-blade rattled 
upon the barrels of the chassepots, while the bayonets 
gleamed and flickered in the sunrays as the men lunged, 
thrust and panted. A stirred-up cloud of dust rose from 
dry earth and parched grass tassels, mingling with the 
low-lying smoke, and from out of this haze came screams, 
curses, the clash of arms, and the thud of falling bodies. 
Grinding their teeth, the rear rank men fired over the 
shoulders of those in front, so close that the flash from 
muzzle scorched their comrades’ cheek, while the line 
surged and swayed like the folds of a crawling snake. 

But short machet and light spear are no match for the 
leadly reach of the bayonet, and presently the foe drew 
back into cover and wounded men crawled out from 
among their comrades’ feet crying for water, while outside 
the line of steel lay five limp objects in the uniform of 
France. 

The young Lieutenant glanced at them for a moment ; 
then he turned his head aside, for that narrow strip of 
red shambles was not a sight to dwell upon, though the un- 
drilled savage had little cause to be ashamed of the story 
written there. 

So, for a while, there was breathing space; and the 
three whitemen, with smoke grime and powder grains 
blackening their perspiring faces, waited for what might 
happ:'n next. 

Then—whether lighted purposely or fired by a 
smouldering wad, no one ever knew—an eddying sheet 
of flame roared aloft from the dry grass, and a wave of 
heat and stifling smoke blew in the faces of the men. 
Instinctively they shuffled backwards, crowding the two 
flanks as they did so, and a choking shout, ‘“‘ Stand fast 
—the bushmen come!” rose from a corner. Next moment 
the square reeled as though struck by a battering-ram, 
and the foe piled themselves upon the jammed ranks. 
One side bulged inwards before the overwhelming 
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pressure; there was a swinging of matchets, a 
shimmer of spears, and as the Europeans dashed towards 
the threatened spot, the ranks burst apart and a black 
wedge cleft its way through. In a moment the space 
inside was filled with naked figures ; the rearward ranks 
on either side faced inwards with the bayonet, but the 
mad rush swept them aside and the square split in two. 

Throwing himself into the centre of a closing ring of 
steel, Lieutenant Marsaut caught his leader in his 
arms as the latter, dropping his hot revolver, lurched for- 
ward, crying feebly, ‘‘ 1 am shot.” 

Then a blinding wreath of black smoke enveloped 
them, and with the roar of the blazing grass in their ears, 
the men stumbled half-dazed forwards—they knew not 
where—thrusting and stabbing as they went, while two 
Krooboys staggered blindly along, carrying the wounded 
officer in a hammock. After a few moments, which 
seemed hours, the smoke drove aside and the Lieutenant 
found himself again on the fringe of the forest, while 
across a sea of fire and smoke groups of the tribesmen 
sullenly fired harmless showers of potley after them. 
Away to the left there was a sound of steady firing and 
yells of rage, which told that those of their comrades cut 
off from them were holding their own. 

Hearing a faint voice calling him, the Lieutenant strode 
up to the lurching hammock, and in answer to a question 
said, “ At least eight of our men killed and most of the 
rest are badly cut. Girardi and some of them have gone 
North and seem to be holding back the foe.” 

“Good,” said the Captain, faintly ; “the Algerian will 
come off. If he cannot fight the bushmen he can trick 
them into a truce; he knows these people and will march 
towards the Quarra. If we turn, we lose every man ; 
back now to the coast.” 

The troops will long remember that march. The foe 
had evidently had enough and attempted no pursuit, so 
day after day they struggled south through the forests, 
weary and wounded. For long periods they suffered 
from hunger and thirst, for the villages were burned 
before them, neither was there any man to sell them 
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food ; while occasionally, after quenching their thirst at 
a well, the men were seized with griping pains, and some 
fell by the wayside to rise no more. The line of their 
march, like that of many other West African expeditions, 
was marked by cast off burdens, discarded weapons, and 
mounds of freshly broken soil. Still, through burning 
noonday heat and clammy midnight mist, they held 
steadily south, while with glittering eyes and blackened 
lips Captain Oger lay back in his hammock, babbling 
foolishly in the fever delirium. 

At length they reached the broad lagoons by Porto 
Novo, and ragged and tattered, daubed with river mud 
and powdered with dust, marched into quarters with fixed 
bayonets. 

In due time Captain Oger recovered, and was sent up 
country >with another expedition, for there is always trouble 
in the Dahomey hinterland, and France lavishes both 
bloodand gold in her attempts to maintain a foothold in that 
savage region of human sacrifice and ceaseless forest war- 
fare. The Algerian, Girardi, eventually arrived, vza the 
Yoruba country and the Niger, with the loss of very 
few of the men who followed him, having traversed a 
region into which white men have seldom “ventured, but 
his adventures as related in Porto Novo would fill a book 
of themselves. The story of the expedition is set down 
in the French records in a few brief paragraphs, so that 
he who runs may read, for both the Gallic and British 
authorities are very chary of allowing details of their 
small forest campaigns to leak out. Things are of neces- 
sity done by both sides in the wild hinterland which are 
not quite in accordance with civilised ideas, and a discreet 
silence is better on the whole. On the coast, however, 
when their foot is on their native heath, fever-stricken 
officers occasionally tell stories which are very remark- 
able, if true, though there are few things too ghastly or 
grotesque to happen in Africa. 


Harotp BrInpLoss. 





The Picture Shows. 


A CHANGE has certainly come over the Academy. There 
have been signs of it for some time. The show is becoming 
less and less an exhibition of pictures painted after the 
Academy method, and more and more an exhibition of 
pictures of the year. Up to the limits of space everything 
seems to have gone in. Anartist paints an excellent por- 
trait of a side-board (there are also a woman and a baby in 
the background, but they really do not count), and it gets, 
if not a place on the line, at least one very near it. The 
academicians themselves have exercised much more 
sparingly than usual their claims on the walls. Few 
indeed have sent in their full number of canvases, and 
some, if judged on the carpenter's plan by square feet of 
area, send next to nothing. The result is just over a 
thousand oil paintings of all styles and all merits. Never 
was there so catholic an exhibition. Here and there, 
indeed, there seems something like a trace of malice in 
the way in which a sober, well-executed and carefully 
finished piece of work, strong in the sense of its com- 
pleteness and attainment, is hung immediately next toa 
more than usually striking example of ad captandum 
crudity, or wilfully assumed conventionality. It may be 
the leaven of the old spirit still working within the walls 
of Burlington House; it looks like a last silent appeal 
to an (artistically) uneducated and inexpert public in 
favour of a judgment in artistic matters, which if indeed 
itself conventional at least made for sanity, soberness, 
and self-restraint—in fact, the inherited prejudices of an 
aristocrat, as against those assumed and flaunted in the 
face of the world by. the parvenu—often enough the 
parvenu of genius—to cover his inability to attain. But 
the broad stream of unarranged canvases provides a 
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somewhat bewilderingly chaotic mass of material from 
which to diagnose and disentangle the general trend of 
artistic progress in the past year. 

Of atruth there is much that is good, more that is 
merely commonplace, and no small amount that is bad— 
sometimes even bad with a string of emphasising ad- 
verbs. While the honours list, so to say, is deplorably 
weak, there isan unusually high average of good work in 
the general. Disappointing to the mere sightseer, the 
exhibition is full of promise for the future progress of 
English art. The undistinguished ruck of those who, 
having done well, have yet not attained honours—that is 
to say, whose names are unmentioned in the conversation 
of country parsons or young ladies in the drawing room— 
indicates, according to the crvzterza accepted of our mas- 
ters, just that prevalence of average excellence from which, 
sooner or later, there must emerge something really great. 
Meanwhile, it is more than a little puzzling. The earnest 
person, proceeding to go through the exhibition canvas 
by canvas, in his stolid way from Gallery I., No. 1 on- 
wards, gets almost immediately the impression of plenty 
of excellent work, and jumps at once to the conclusion 
ofa really good show. By-and-bye, he notices that the 
expected masterpiece seems long in coming, and by the 
time that he is half through the galleries he realises that 
the pictures he remembers for their merits may be counted 
on the fingers of his hands. It is not that there is none 
worth remembrance, but that in the general crowd it is 
so difficult to distinguish. 

It was remarked by the politician of a treatise on the 
integral caiculus that it might be all very true, but that it 
was not practical in that it did not in the least assist 
him to ideas in addressing his constituents. The 
first duty of a critic who desires to earn his salt is to point 
out the Picture of the Year, that the parson and the young 
lady may be able to go and look at it, admire its beauties, 
and talk about it afterwards. Or, in adverse circumstan- 
ces, the young lady may even talk about it without the 
preliminary ceremony of seeing it. Until he has done that, 
the critichas done naught. After he has done it, he may 
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go on to say what he chooses ; but outside the circles 
where these things are taken seriously, like Signior Bene- 
dick no one marks him. And inside those circles the 
value and correctness of the criticism is estimated by the 
amount of its agreement with the views of the particular 
circle. Beit so, then, and let us get to business, which 
happens in this case to be the conveying in words of 
what words are essentially unable to convey—namely, 
any idea of the appearance and qualities of a picture. 
That is what is called being practical. 

To begin with, then, it may be said at once that ¢he 
picture will hardly be Mr. Solomon’s ‘On the Threshold 
of the City” (625). This is a memorial of a unique 
event, and an occasion which the representatives of the 
City might almost without shame have failed to adequately 
meet. Moreover, it occupies a first-class position, from 
an artistic point of view is full of excellent work—how ex- 
cellent it takes a detailed inspection to discover—and 
difficult as the problem must have been, the effect of both 
the composition and the colour scheme is graceful and 
harmonious, and the whole result a beautiful one. But 
—— it is the picture of a very fine horse, or rather 
the head and forequarters of horse and of a gilded mace. 
When one looks at Sir George Faudel-Phillips, he is seen 
to appear just as he did on Jubilee Day, and most of the 
other portraits are not unhappy. But one has to look; 
the general effect is that the municipal dignitaries are at 
best accessories, and at worst mere background. Never- 
theless, remembering the enormous difficulty of dealing 
with the number of figures and the masses of strong 
colour, it is not so much wonderful that the artist has 
failed in producing something that is wholly satisfactory 
as that he has so nearly succeeded. 

The jubilee is the end of the City Corporation’s 
history book ; William the Conqueror is near the be- 
ginning. Again, it must be said of Mr. Seymour Lucas’s 
large work, which is intended for one of the panels of the 
Royal Exchange, that the result is not absolutely happy. 
The strong, hard face is there of the man in whose veins 
the blood of Odin was mingled with that of the tanner 
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of Falaise, the only man who ever mastered the English 
race, and whose mastery taught them, once and for all, 
that, quarrel as they might among themselves, never 
again must they be conquered by a foreign prince. But 
there is no reason to suppose that when William the 
King greeted William the Bishop and Godfrey the Port- 
reeve friendly, he was deadly tired and half asleep. It 
may be that this is intended to represent Norman scorn. 
If William really felt it, which is not probable, he was 
much too good a statesman to have shown it, and in any 
event the suggestion is hardly complimentary to the City. 
In the queen it may pass. The justification from the 
studio point of view of the obtrusive white column on the 
right may be left to be debated in the studios—the ordi- 
nary man will say, Away with it; why cumbereth it the 
ground? { 

Turning then to yet a third style, there can be little 
doubt that, in spite of its mannerism, the picture of the 
exhibition will be found in Mr. Abbey’s ‘‘Cordelia,” or, as 
he prefers to call it, ‘‘ King Lear” (138)—of the old king 
only the back is visible. It isa somewhat gorgeous affair, 
with the sheen of satin and glitter of gems, and absolutely 
unlike the way in which the situation in the first scene of 
the play would or could be presented on any stage. The 
picture is a distinct advance upon the artist’s ‘‘ Hamlet,” 
in which, as in the case of King Lear, there is con- 
siderable latitute allowable in the choice of period and 
accessories. It is less certain whether it will hold a place 
before Mr. Abbey’s “ Courtship of the Lady Anne,” or 
whether in this case again the straiter limitations have 
not brought about an artistically superior result. When 
all has been said, the ‘‘ Cordelia,” remains a splendid pic- 
ture. No. 234, bythe same artist, with a less emotional 
subject and in a more restrained style, should not be 
overlooked. 

But if Mr. Abbey—who is, before all things, a great 
artist—in saturating himself with the spirit, circumstances, 
and detail of the Middle Ages, has insensibly acquired 
some of the mannerisms of the missal painter, what is to 
be said of the gentlemen, without one-tenth of his genius, 
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who, dealing with no period at all and no story in particu- 
lar, choose to indulge in miscellaneous collections—one 
cannot term them groupings—of underbred womenkind, 
posed in what Alice called Anglo-Saxon attitudes, and all 
arrayed in ill-cut garments of most gorgeously coloured 
silks? About the best of this school is Mr. Byam Shaw. 
When a picture represents nothing in particular, it may 
pass if it is pretty (the word fits—to put it higher would 
be wrong). Mr. Byam Shaw’s picture this year (342) 
does appear to represent something, and the suggestion 
is hardly pleasing. Moreover, the allegory, if it be an 
allegory, seems upside down. The alternative would 
appear to be to regard all this kind of work as mere deco- 
ration, in which case its unreality need not trouble. But 
then, however excellent of its kind, its proper place must 
be very low in the hierarchy of art. It is difficult to take 
it seriously—possibly it is never intended that we should. 
Of the ideal Middle Ages of romance, as apart from Mr. 
Abbey’s, which are the real article, a picture of the sane 
and sensible school may be found in Mr. G. Boughton’s 
“Road to Camelot” (216). It is, perhaps, somewhat 
dry and chalky, unless the east wind blew in the spring 
in those days that never were (as it certainly does 
now), and the red cloaks of the market-girls have been 
weather-stained down to a nameless colour that is neither 
pink nor brown, else they must infallibly have killed the 
crimson of the page. One can put any kinds of colour 
together in a poem; in a picture there are—or, at least, 
there used to be—some kind of limitations to be ob- 
served. 

The President’s ‘“ Skirt Dance” (222) belongs to the 
old civilisation, not the new. The pose of the dancer, 
in her salmon-coloured robe of Coan texture, may be 
questioned by those who do not allow for the difference 
due to stone floors and unshod. feet. No one will deny 
the splendour of the circular sweep of marble benches, or 
the harmonious beauty of the ‘out ensemble. Enormous 
care appears to have been taken to ensure accuracy in 
detail, yet, even for the most skilful, so hard is it only not 
to stumble, that some of the roses appear to have a sus- 
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picious resemblance to modern hothouse varieties which 
were certainly not known in the days of Horace. Rose- 
wreaths of some sort had to be painted, but there seems 
less excuse for the gratuitous introduction, by another 
artist, of anachronistic geraniums into a period picture of 
another date. It would have been quite as easy to choose 
a possible flower, and more correct to have had none there 
at all. With Sir FE. Poynter it is natural to compare Mr. 
Alma-Tadema, whose only picture happens to be in the 
same room. Mr. Alma-Tadema is usually frankly pagan, 
and with little or no story to tell. His ‘“‘ Conversion of 
Paula ” (286) is, of course, excellent with the artist’s pecu- 
liar excellences ; but it is doubtful whether he has effected 
any improvement by going outside the usual range of his 
choice of subjects. 

A picture that will deserve and secure a very large 
amount of earnest attention is Mr. Briton Riviere’s ‘‘ The 
Temptation ” (22). The wilderness is not, apparently, 
the Syrian Desert, but some rock plateau of the south in 
the wilderness of the Wandering. The _ principal—in- 
deed, the only—figure is seated with the head bowed for 
ward. There is no nimbus or other miraculous appen- 
dage, and the idealisation is only just so much as is neces- 
sary for a reverent treatment of the subject. But over 
His head gleams the morning star, while the east is orange 
with the coming dawn. The terrors of the solitude and 
despair have never been rendered with less machinery or 
more rigid reserve. The picture is almost as remarkable 
for what is refrained from as for what is done. 

These make a manageable list for the use of the young 
lady in the intervals of dinner or between the dances. 
To return to other matters, perhaps the most important 
thing in the exhibition is the culmination of Mr. La 
Thangue. Those who have watched his emergence and 
been grateful to him as a painter of the labouring men 
and women as they are with knowledge, sympathy, and 
absolute regard for truth, even if it be a harsh truth, will 
receive with joy his ‘Cider Press” (929). Of the four 
arms straight on the lever (as they would be), of the man 
and woman’s face, both weather-tanned to the same shade 
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(as they would be), of the whole attitude of the picture 
a critic said mockingly, that it might have been got with 
a kodak. If that means merely that it is true to life, why 
not? Should the woman push crookedly for artistic 
effect? But no kodak nor the best lens and plate that 
were ever turned out of photographer’s shop could get 
those wonderful lights and shadows any more than could 
the school-taught artist, who paints the conventional 
“peasant” a being to be regarded as perhaps a little 
above the lay figure, but certainly much beneath the 
model, and distributes lights and shades, not where they 
are found in nature, but where they happen to be wanted 
to “throw up” this, or “harmonise” that. Confident, 
however, of mastery where no one else dare venture 
Mr. La Thangue sometimes attempts more than is 
possible. He is not so completely successful, for 
instance, in 123—that is, one could almost wish the 
dappled spots away altogether; and his large picture 
(608) looks comparatively dull, for the simple reason 
that what is a sharp contrast when brought within a few 
inches, ceases to be so when spread over some feet. 
The same artist’s “ Nightfall” (29), with a similar atmo- 
sphere, but upon a smaller scale, is very much more 
satisfactory. Whatever he may go on to do in the future, 
there can be no doubt that Mr. Thangue’s work will 
exercise a most healthful influence on the future of Eng- 
lish art. He has slain, at least, one convention utterly. 
The Academy is always strong in portraits; it is 
exceptionally so this year. But from the point of pure 
esthetics, portraits are unsatisfactory things. At best 
the painter has a divided duty—to produce a good like- 
ness, and to make a fine picture ; sometimes there is even 
a third. Therefore it needs to say little. Mr. Sargent’s 
portrait of Mr. Wertheimer (603) will, of course, arrest 
everyone. Never before, perhaps, has Mr. Sargent 
allowed his method of treatment to carry him so far. The 
criticism of it and the picture are alike obvious. Though 
hardly fair to the French schools, a comparison of our 
English portrait painters’ work with the pictures of M. Ben- 
jamin Constant (510), and M. Carolus Duran (484, 493); 
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is, nevertheless, instructive. Only one would so like to 
know what, for instance, the painter of Earl Beauchamp 
and the painter of Sir George Taubman-Goldie (567), 
really in their hearts think of each other’s way. The 
presentation portrait of Mr. Herbert Spencer (601) is 
simply a failure, and the nation will go without a fitting 
memorial of our great philosopher. There were diff- 
culties—to Mr. Spencer it is something almost like 
physical pain to sit for his portrait ; but it is the business 
of a great artist to overcome difficulties that stop ordi- 
nary men. Better it had never been attempted. 

Leaving portraits, it may be said that most of the well- 
approved favourites repeat themselves more or less 
mechanically. Few rise above their former level except, 
perhaps, Mr. Clausen (552), and certainly Mr. Somer- 
scales. In ‘A Coming Squall” (959), we have a ship 
with her upper topsails and topgallant-sails both in the 
brails, and a short-handed merchant crew are securing 
the topsails first. There is already trouble with the fore- 
topgallant. The storm-cloud, with the wind underneath 
it that is coming up from the west, has blotted out all 
that is left of the light of the sun, and the whole illumi- 
nation is from the still unclouded sky. The deep, strong 
suggestion of light, rather than light itself in the dark 
blue sea, is just that which is never seen except in deep 
water, and sometimes, though rarely, in the evening sky 
of spring. A mere landsman may not appreciate the 
whole truth of the picture, but the suggestion of wind 
and wet freshness can hardly be missed. 

For the rest it is, on the whole, a red year. Mr. Her- 
komer has covered half a canvas with red in ‘The 
Guards’ Cheer” (198). If it cannot be soldiers, then 
make it next with hunters. Mayors and judges also help. 
After the eye has been strained with,the glare of garish 
reds, readjustment for more sober tones is a little diffi- 
cult. Even a bishop in full canonicals (592), a noticeable 
thing enough in itself, stands hardly a chance. The 
school that paints all things flat and furry, like a 
photograph out of focus, and:then covers the result with 
a coloured haze, is well represented. The Academy will 
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pass it if there is decent drawing behind the haze. At 
the end of Room IV. is an object lesson. A beautifully 
finished picture of nothing in particular by Mr. Leader 
(314) is hung with, on the right of it, Mr. Watts at his 
rustiest and most gigantesque ; above is an example of 
the pretty colour school, only with this improvement, that 
the artist has at least sought an actual incident. Around 
—well, look at it and see how sobriety and finish and care 
stand out among the rest. 

Thus much for the mass. To attempt to pick the 
merit out of it, or to say what there may be in Room IX., 
would be a hopeless task and shall not be tried. Mr. 
Val Prinsep’s 10 is obviously an experiment. In 256 
Mr. Ralph Peacock has attempted nothing very great, and 
of that two-thirds of the canvas might be cut away with- 
out hurt. But in what he has attempted he has succeeded 
thoroughly, which is much. In an era of violent colours 
and strained effort this sort of thing is a welcome change. 
Lady Butler’s ‘‘ Morrow of Talavera” (303), not very well 
placed, is in danger of getting overlooked, because it is 
small. Mr. Philip Burne-Jones has painted a small por- 
trait of Sir Edward (790). Mr. Farquharson’s 388, 
effective but, truth to say, somewhat easy, should be com- 
pared with what Mr. Peter Graham has dared attack in 
420 on the wall opposite. Why 953 is where it is, one 
may inquire. Sir Harry Johnston’s picture (977) will be 
pretty severely handled; but it is not everyone who will 
condemn it that is a competent critic of a dead negro and 
aasvogels (of course, that is not the correct name for them 
so far north) under an African sun. Mr. Macbeth should 
not waste himself on such things as 644. 





Compared with the wilderness of canvases at Burling- 
ton House, the three rooms of the New Gallery would be 
a manageable show to deal with were it not already the 
end of the article. Hence, everything must be of the 
briefest. No. 39 is useful in showing the completeness 
of Mr. Abbey’s limitations. All the little garden pictures 
of Mr. Alfred Parsons should be studied and may be 
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compared with Mr. MacWhirter’s ‘“‘ Valley of Flowers” 
(247). Then, in order to appreciate the difficulty and the 
skill, they should be contrasted with the average failure 
of those who are daring enough to attempt anything 
approaching the same kind of work. One need not give 
numbers ; examples will be easily found. M. Adrien 
Demont has succeeded in painting a portrait of a rainbow 
(128), which is a thing all artists have failed at (Millais, 
who could do most things, notoriously). But to do it, he 
has sacrificed all the rest of the picture. There are two 
pictures by Sir Edward Burne-Jones (141 and 82) for 
those who have educated themselves into accepting the 
conventions of his school. 

The main interest lies in the West Room, which is 
quite unlike the others. The attention is at once drawn 
to the range of portraits on the left, where Mr. Sargent 
and Mr. J. J. Shannon stand in juxtaposition to Mr. 
Byam Shaw (192) and the 207 of Mr. Arthur Melville. 
In 192, Miss Pyke-Nott looks as though she might have 
been cut out of paper and pasted up against the most 
flaring red and gold pattern in the paper-hanger’s sample 
book. Judged by all accepted canons, it is an outrage, 
and yet it cannot be denied that, in its way, it succeeds. 
This sort of thing may be the beginning of a new art, but, 
in mercy to mere oil paintings, it should have a gallery to 
itself and not be visited on the same day with them. As 
it is, one would like to detach the tall, upright figure from 
that alarming wall, and try how it would look on some 
background against which the fresh young face would 
have some chance of being properly rendered. If Mr. 
Byam Shaw’s colour rushes to the eye, it is equally im- 
possible to escape from the black, white and grey streaks 
of the lady in the costume of the early sixties. The 
wherefore of it is an insoluble riddle. It must be seen to 
be believed ; words simply fail. As to ‘‘ The Beloved” 
(255) in the same room, all that criticism can say about it 
was said years ago, when Mr. Holman Hunt startled the 
world and shocked some of it with a picture that must now 
be sought in the north. But let everyone that looks at 
the head force himself to realise Whom and what it is 
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intended to represent. It will be a valuable mental tonic, 
at any rate. After all, in reckoning up, it will be found 
that the Gallery contains much good work, though it can- 
not even be indicated here, and less of the merely eccen- 
tric than usual. There is, of course, Mr. Walter Crane’s 
procession in which Labour (Mr. Crane is always much 
concerned with Labour), Death, and other allegorical 
people prance before an unsympathising world (57). At 
least Britannia is let off this time and need not look on 
unless she chooses. One would think the going was bad 
over such a road. A recollection of something that used 
actually to happen in the streets of Cairo, is a reminder 
that the poet has omitted a most important shape from 
the list of the World’s Conquerors. The picture puts one 
in an excellent state of mind to appreciate Mr. Lemon’s 
‘““Mambrino’s Helmet ” (66). 

The picture of the exhibition is, of course, the Hon. 
John Collier’s ‘‘ Lady Godiva” (246). 





There are more of them—many more—but most of the 
readers of BetGravia, when they have conscientiously 
assimilated the Academy and the New Gallery, consider 
they have done their duty by the art of the year. 





“3 Require and Charge Dou Both.” 
CHAPTER I. 


IT was during a pleasant tour in Norfolk that the follow- 
ing strange story was told me. I must perforce disguise 
the names, but those who knew of the occurrence at the 
time—and despite the lapse of years some of those 
most vitally affected by it are still living—will have no 
difficulty in recognising it, and will, in the face of some 
statements recently made, understand why and at whose 
request I now make it public. 

It was a glorious summer evening, and I was strolling 
in the pretty little inn garden with the village school- 
master, whose acquaintance I had made on the banks of 
a neighbouring trout stream. Coplestone—that was his 
name——was just such a character that one meets with in 
the delightful pages of ‘ Elia” or Zhe Tatler, and being 
so he was an anachronism—and a very charming one. A 
perfect gentleman, and I fancy of good family, learned, 
simple, with old-fashioned prejudices, and quaint, courtly, 
old world manners, he was yet content to live in this 
remote arcadia, and I doubt not was, like one who must 
have been his double, “ passing rich on forty pounds a 
year,” or at all events very little more. There was, 
doubtless, a mystery, but what it was I never knew. Of 
one thing I felt quite certain, it could be nothing dis- 
creditable to him. 

‘What a wonderful bit of colour the sunset makes on 
that little ruin by the wood yonder,” I remarked. “ By 
the way, what is it?” 

‘It’s the old chapel belonging to Strangeways Court ; 
the house is behind the trees. The family were always 
married and buried there, but it has not been used for 
many years, not since-—-—” 
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He stopped and gazed gravely over the darkening 
landscape to where the little ruin, catching the last rays 
of the setting sun, glowed with rosy brightness amidst 
the dark shadows of the trees. As we looked the gleam 
died away, and the grey stone grew cold and dreary. 
Coplestone shivered as if in sympathy, and looked 
away. 

“Since when?” I asked, recalling his unfinished 
sentence. 

“ Infandum jubes renovare dolorem,” he quoted with a 
grave smile and deprecating wave of his hand. ‘It is 
in good sooth a strange story, and sad as strange.” 

“Then stay and have supper with me; it will be a 
genuine kindness ; the trout are as good as I've often 
seen ; and afterwards you shall tell me the story.” 

After a little polite demur he consented, and what he 
told me I give in his own words, 

In the year 18 , Sir George Strangeways was 
living alone at the Court, a widower, whose wife had 
been dead some two years. He was a solitary, because 


an unpopular man. People were by no means disposed 
to over-censoriousness in those days. and looked very in- 


’ 


dulgently on the “ pleasant vices” of men and women, 
especially if they belonged to the 4eau monde, but Sir 
George’s character was too bad even for that easy-going 
age. Even his associates, men who were themselves 
looked askance at by most, were repelled by the cold, 
cruel, selfishness he imported into his sensuality. Yet 
he was a handsome, and could be outwardly a fascinating 
and agreeable man, and consequently there was no sur- 
prise but a good deal of pity for the lady, when, five 
years earlier, it was announced he was going to marry. 
His bride was a Miss Dolores Trevenna, an orphan of 
great wealth, and who united in herself the ravishing 
beauty, and wild, passionate nature of the Spanish and 
Cornish races which mingled in her blood. The cynical 
wits of the club houses declared that it was a love match 
of the most ardent character—the lady idolising Sir 
George, and Sir George worshipping her money. 

While the first glamour of possession held its sway, 
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everything went smoothly. Then there came rumours of 
dissension—Sir George was openly and cvarsely unfaith- 
ful, Lady Strangeways furious and jealous. He made no 
secret that he was tired of his beautiful wife, but when- 
ever matters seemed to be coming toa crisis he would 
trade upon her infatuated devotion for him, feign peni- 
tence and reformation, and make things quiet again. 
The money was hers, and till she had made a will in his 
favour a complete rupture would not have suited his 
interests. After two or three of these temporary broils 
there came a halcyon season of unwonted length. He 
was once more the tender lover of their courtship days, 
his whole object seemed to be to make her happy, and the 
loving, undisciplined heart of the girl—for she was little 
more—glowed and throbbed in the warmth of her new- 
found happiness, and all the more when the sweet hope 
came to her that presently there would be another link 
to bind husband and wife together, when to those names 
of love should be added those of father and mother to 
be lisped by baby lips. The services of the family 
lawyer were called into requisition, and similar wills 
were made by husband and wife, each leaving to 
the other a life interest in their separate property, the 
whole to go eventually to the unborn child, failing whom 
to the survivor of themselves. And then Sir George and 
Lady Strangeways left England for what would now be 
called a yachting cruise, on the advice, it was under- 
stood, of the physicians. 

Five weeks later came tidings which excited universal 
horror. Sir George and Lady Strangeways, when 
visiting the Levant, had been decoyed ashore, and when 
their Captain—alarmed at their prolonged absence—sent 
a boat’s crew to make enquiries, the honest sailors were 
horror-stricken to find the bodies of their employers 
almost stripped and denuded of everything of value, Lady 
Strangeways dead with a gaping gash across her throat, 
and Sir George seemingly in little better case, his face 
blackened and scorched, his hands and feet bound, though 
in his frantic struggles he had released the former, which 
were bruised and bleeding, and innumerable cuts on every 
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limb. His agony when, after some time, the skill of the 
surgeon restored him to consciousness, was described as 
heart-rending. The incident caused great excitement, 
and the ambassador displayed untiring energy; the 
British Government were angry and threatening, and the 
Greeks contrite and earnest in their disclaimers. But the 
assassins were never traced, and Sir George Strangeways 
returned home a gloomy, morose man, bereaved of wife 
and the hope of issue on which so much had been built, 
and—unquestioned possessor of the enormous Trevenna 


property and the unencumbered estates which passed 
with Strangeways Court. 


CHAPTER II. 


WueEN Sir George revisited his clubs, it was seen that 
he was considerably changed. By no means, however, 
for the better. He was certainly no more cleanly a liver 


than before, but he had become sullen and reserved ; the 
extravagant freehandedness, which had gained such ques- 
tionable friends as he had, was a thing of the past ; now 
that he was a really wealthy man, his whole idea seemed 
to be money-getting. He was too cautious to indulge in 
speculations, but it was an open secret that if the firm of 
Ruinsheimer & Co., the widely known and as widely 
hated sixty per cent. money-lenders, were forced to reveal 
the identity of the mystic ‘“ Co..” their dirty forefinger 
would inevitably point to Sir George Strangeways. 

Time went on, and before the second year of his 
widowhood came the report that Sir George was about 
to marry again—the daughter of a Devonshire parson of 
good family. The first immediate consequence of this 
was a fracas at the club. A certain West Country noble- 
man of sporting renown—as popular a man as Strange- 
ways was the reverse—came up to town and roundly 
declared the rumour was impossible, or, if Sir George 
Strangeways preferred it, an ‘infernal lie.” It was well 


known, said my Lord, that his little friend, Nelly Leigh, 
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was scarcely half Strangeway’s age, and that she and his 
young cousin, Harry Forrester, had been boy-and-girl 
lovers since they were children, and it wasn’t likely she 
would marry a and his Lordship used expressions 
couched in good, plain language, the reverse of compli- 
mentary to Sir George. 

It seemed at first that Strangeways, who was present, 
was about to strike his defamer, but at last, with a mut- 
tered, ‘‘ You shall hear of this, my Lord,” he flung out 
of the cardroom. Three days later Lord Sidcaster re- 
ceived a note from him, enclosing one signed by Miss 
Leigh and her father, and assuming that his Lordship 
would now retract the expressions he had used, unless he 
wished the young lady’s veracity to be impugned. The 
affair ended without a duel, chiefly, it was said, owing to 
a letter Lord Sidcaster had received from his “little 
friend,” and the day appointed for the wedding drew on 
apace. But I think that, had my Lord been able to 
transport himself to this very inn where we now are, 
whither Mr. Leigh had brought his daughter, and glance 
into this very room, it may be, and seen the speechless, 
helpless grief of father and child, he would have affronted 
Sir George yet more insultingly, and forced him to a 
hostile meeting. 

It was the old story—the daughter sacrificing herself 
to save the father’s honour, perhaps, even his liberty. For 
foolish, sanguine, unworldly Mr. Leigh was deep in the 
books of Ruinsheimer & Co.; payment was impossible, 
and the money-lenders had begun to hint about fraud and 
misrepresentation and—their penalty. And then Sir 
George had appeared as the benevolent Deus ex machina, 
had shown chivalrous indignation and ardent champion- 
ship, which, after a journey to London, “to see these 
scoundrelly usurers,” had become grave and sympatheti- 
cally apprehensive. The “rascals were too clever for 
simple gentlemen ; he was afraid things looked black ; 
for himself, what man could do he would.” And then 
one day he bewildered the terrified old clergyman by 
announcing his wish to make Nellie his wife, in which 
event—owing, he said, to the terms under which he held 
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his property—he would be able, and, he need not say, 
willing, to take the liability on himself. 

A few years before, when Nellie’s gentle mother lay 
a-dying, she had drawn the weeping child to her tender, 
loving heart, and charged her always to help and comfort 
her father, who would soon have no one but her. Nellie 
remembered the promise that she made, and, looking at 
that father’s kindly face, wrung and grey with anguish and 
fear, resolved to keep it, albeit in doing so she destroyed 
her own happiness and that of another. For my Lord 
Sidcaster had been correct in what he had said about her 
and Harry Forrester. Sweethearts from childhood, they 
had only recently learned that each was to other dearer 
than aught in the world beside, save, as poor Nellie 
moaned to herself, duty and faith plighted to the dead. 
And so she had come here to be married in the old 
chapel of the Court, and from this window would gaze 
on it, pale and tearless, as a condemned prisoner might 
gaze from his prison grating on the scaffold which awaits 
him ; while poor old Mr. Leigh would kiss her cold hand, 
and stroke her hair, and whisper broken words of love 
and comfort and self-reproach, and wonder in his sad, 
remorseful heart why to him, who had ever preached and 
urged to his parish the efficacy of prayer, his supplication 
that he might die was not granted! 

One day Nellie was alone—not tearless now or gazing 
at yonder grey ruin, but with streaming eyes and head 
bent low upon the table in an agony of grief. She had 
that morning received a letter from Harry Forrester, and 
before the piteousness of its hopeless, passionate pleading, 
the barriers of her unnatural self-control had been swept , 
away. 

“Oh! my darling, my darling!” she murmured, “to 
think that you must suffer too. Oh, it is too hard—too 
hard! Is there no hope ?—no one to help?” . 

Unconsciously she had been speaking half aloud, and 
the sound of her own voice recalled to her the uselessness 
of her wail, and filled her with a momentary bitterness. 

‘‘No one to help,” she repeated with a hard little 
mirthless laugh, infinitely pitiful to hear. ‘‘ Certainly not 
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amongst the living ; it is the dead to whom I am pledged. 
Oh, mother, mother, if you only knew!” 

To her wrought senses it seemed as though she was no 
longer alone. She raised her eyes, half expecting to see 
the form of her mother, and yet blaming herself for her 
foolish hysterical fancy. Fancy or no fancy, a woman’s 
figure seemed to stand looking at her, not the gentle, well- 
remembered form of her mother, but a girl, scarcely older 
than herself, with dark, imperial beauty and queenly pose. 
The lovely face was pale and sad and stern, but as the 
dark eyes looked at the grief-stricken girl they grew 
tender and pitying, and though there was no sound yet it 
seemed to Nellie as if from the faultless coral lips there 
came the word—“ Hope.” 

And then the girl knew she was alone again, alone, 
with throbbing heart and whirling brain, yet with a vague, 
mysterious lightening of her sorrow, a faint, persistent echo 
of that strangely whispered word. 

Through the open window came the voices of her 
father, and—save the mark !.—of her lover, and she rose 
from her seat and looked out. Mr. Leigh seemed to be 
urging a request with all the earnestness of his gentle, 
timid nature; urging it still with pitiful gestures of 
entreaty, despite the evident anger of the man he was 
addressing. In a flash Nellie understood the position. 
That morning, seeing her wild burst of misery, Mr. Leigh 
had determined to make one other effort to break the 
match ; he had met Sir George and appealed to his pity, 
his generosity, his friendship to devise some other scheme 
of assistance than this which involved his daughter's 
broken heart. 

As well might he have pleaded with an iceberg. Sir 
George was courteous, sympathetic, smilingly incredulous 
as to the young lady’s alleged unhappiness, and gravely 
and reproachfully eloquent upon the impossibility of Mr. 
Leigh or his daughter departing from their plighted word. 
As things stood there was no other possible way of escap- 
ing the vengeance of Messrs. Ruinsheimer—in fact, any 
such change in the arrangements as Mr. Leigh seemed 
to suggest would not only exasperate them tenfold, but 
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would place him (Sir George) in the painful position of 
having pledged his word to a falsehood. 

This last, he could see, was a telling argument, and he 
urged it again and again with well-simulated indignation. 

‘Dear father!” murmured Nellie to herself. ‘“ He 
mustn’t endanger or humiliate himself for me. I must go 
on with it, and the more cheerfully the better for him,” 
and, opening the window, she stepped into the garden. 
Some fancy made her glance back into the room. There 
again stood the figure she had seen, with a strange look 
of comfort and encouragement in her dark eyes, and on 
her lips the soundless whisper—‘‘ Hope.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Ir was inastrange frame of mind that Nellie approached 
the two gentlemen. Try as she would to reason herself 
out of the idea, the belief grew strong within her that what 
she had seen was no mere trick of the imagination, the 
outcome of anguish and over-wrought feelings, but an 
actual apparition. Weird though the conviction was, she 
felt no fear—only a vague trust that somehow, some 
whence, help was coming to her in her terrible trouble, 
and so independent of herself would this help be that she 
must pursue her self-imposed task of sacrifice readily, 
even, if it might be, cheerfully. Her first duty was to 
ensure her father’s safety, which, she felt persuaded, was 
being imperilled by his appeal to the baronet. 

‘‘ You promised to shew us over the Court, Sir George,” 
she remarked, after the first greetings had been exchanged. 
“Why should we not walk over now?” 

Sir George was delighted. This unlooked for proposal 
on the part of his cold, statuesque, fancée made him fancy 
that the marble was beginning to glow in response to his 
own passion; even Mr. Leigh began to flatter himself 
with the hope that, after all, Nellie’s aversisn was only a 
young girl’s fancy, which was already wearing off. 

‘““A capital idea!” he replied, gaily. ‘The new 
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sovereign paying an informal visit to her kingdom, eh, 
Mr. Leigh? We will start directly you are ready.” 

‘A goodly heritage!” exclaimed Mr. Leigh, with a 
glance half deprecating, half cheery, at his daughter as 
they emerged from the long avenue of limes and found 
themselves facing the massive columns surrounding the 
entrance. And so, in good sooth, it was. Goodly in its 
fair proportions, in its park and woods and meadow land, 
in its wide vista of teeming acres and placid meres, and 
in the potent charm of tradition, of— 


tales that have the rime of age 
And chronicles of eld, 


of which building and greensward and copse were alike 
eloquent. Clustering over the porch was a rose-tree, the 
blossoms on which attracted Nellie’s attention strangely. 
They were of a dead, shadowy white, utterly different 
from any she had seen, and possessing a tender, wistful 
beauty which seemed to the girl infinitely pathetic. She 
enquired the name, and fancied, though his answer was 
smiling and courteous as ever, that in some way the sub- 
ject was distasteful to the baronet. 7 

“Yes, it is a kind that is not often seen in England, I 
believe. It is called the Be/ Esporr—a pretty name, and 
let me hope that your asking it is a happy augury.” 

He was smiling tenderly and bending forward with 
lover-like empressement, and yet—yet, something told 
Nellie that the sweet foreign flower had been planted and 
fostered by the beautiful dead girl who had come to the 
Court in the flush of her love and youth and imperial 
beauty, to live there a few stormy years and to be cruelly 
done to death on the treacherous [Ionian strand. 

‘It is very beautiful,” she said, quietly. 

“And like many other beautiful things is Zant peu gue 
sowt arfficile,” laughed Sir George. ‘You see, all the 
blossoms are out of reach, but ””—in a low whisper—‘“ you 
shall have some on Thursday.” ; 

Ah! Thursday, her wedding-day! How vain seemed 
the vague hope she was cherishing. Well, well, she 
would “dree her weird,” purchase her dear old father’s 
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safety, and then, pray God, her wedding-robe might be 
her winding-sheet. 

The inside of the house was in keeping with the 
exterior ; carved oak, marble columns, priceless statuary, 
old time armour and weapons, masterpieces of painting, 
greeted the eye at every turn. The broad staircase led 
to a picture gallery where, for a moment, Mr. Leigh, 
forgot his own and his daughter’s trouble amid the art 
treasures around him. A servant brought a message 
to the baronet, who left them for a few minutes with 
profuse apologies, and Nellie wandered into one of the 
side rooms attracted by the sight of some carving. The 
room seemed to have been a _ boudoir—‘ my _prede- 
cessor’s in title,” the girl thoughtbitterly, and was listlessly 
leaving, when something caught her eye which made her 
stop as if turned to stone. It was a full length portrait 
of a woman, and on the frame below was the name 
‘“Mercedes, Lady Strangeways.” It was her “ prede- 
cessor in title,” and zt was the portrait of the figure she 
had twice that morning seen at the inn. There was the 
same queenly pose, the same sweet, proud face, the same - 
glorious, unfathomable eyes. She was painted standing, 
with a smile of love and happiness parting the full red 
lips, and one hand—the wedding hand—holding a spray 
of her favourite flowers, the sweet, phantom-like, roses of 
Bel Espoir. | 

Sir George’s voice in the hall recalled Nellie to her- 
self, and she hurriedly left the room, casting as she went 
a glance of love and pity at the face which seemed to 
her as that of a dear friend, and receiving—so her fancy 
told her—an answering glance of tenderness and promise 
from the large dark eyes. 

She scarcely knew how she got through the remainder 
of the visit. She seemed in a dream—a happy dream— 
in which she talked easily and even gaily to her host, 
despite an undercurrent of repulsion and horror. 

“Every minute will seem an age between this and the 
day after to-morrow,” he whispered, as they left the 
gallery. ‘I can scarcely realise that in a few hours at 
the most you will be my wife—my wife.” 
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It was well that maidenly reserve did away with the 
necessity of any answer, for it is doubtful if she could 
have kept the horror and loathing she felt out of her 
voice. His wife! At that moment they passed the 
high mullioned window which lighted the gallery, and 
a sudden gust of sweet summer air wafted something 
in which fell at the girl’s feet. 

It was a Bel Espoir rose from the creeper outside. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE wedding day arrived. According to the custom of 
the Strangeways, the ceremony was to be performed in 
the old chapel by special license. It was to be a quiet 
wedding, yet not so quiet but that that morning and the 
preceding day parties of guests arrived, giving the little 
village quite a gala appearance. For the Strangeways, 
of Strangeways Court, were personages in their day. I 
was amongst those bidden to the ceremony. Fain would 
I have excused myself. I had—had known the first 
Lady Strangeways when she was Mercedes Trevenna. 
Ah! those were happy days. Even now, after all the 
sad years that have passed, it seems to me that all the 
joy and brightness of life were for me crowded into those 
young days beside the Cornish seas. I was a trustee for 
certain property which Mercedes had inherited from her 
mother, distinct from the Trevenna estates, and, the de- 
volution of this being somewhat different, certain legal 
formalities necessitated my presence. I might still, 
doubtless, have avoided the ceremony itself, but Mr. 
Leigh and his daughter urged me so earnestly, even 
piteously, to be present, that I consented. According to 
custom, the attendants of the bride did not follow her into 
the chapel, but awaited her between the altar and the 
‘priest's door,” which opened into a low, vaulted room. 
It was a glorious morning, an ideal day for a happy 
wedding—the sky cloudless, trees and flowers aglow in 
their fresh summer bravery, the air fragrant with nature's 
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own incense, the birds in the surrounding woods singing 
the sweetest of all epithalamiums. And yet—I had seen 
Nellie Leigh for a moment that morning, and had turned 
away, bidding God pity her; for her face told me that 
surely none upon His sad earth needed pity more. 

Sir George Strangeways stood ready at the chancel 
steps—looking handsome, indeed, but with a look of 
heartless, sensual triumph that made one shudder. Did 
his thoughts, I wondered, go back for a moment to that 
day, five years before, when he had stood in the same 
place awaiting another bride? Did her face come be- 
fore him as it was ¢ez, radiant in its matchless beauty, 
or did he think of it as he saw it last, disfigured with mur- 
derous gashes, and crimsoned with the life-blood from the 
gaping wound across the white throat—the throat that 
he had kissed and fondled and decked with jewels ? Poor 
Mercedes! Of the beauty, the passion, the joy of life 
and rapturous love all too fleeting, nothing remains but 
the marble monument on which the sun’s rays fall in 
crimson and gold and blue, and the words, which seem a 
mockery at this time and with these surroundings : 

‘“Sacred to the Memory of Mercedes, wife of Sir 
George Strangeways.” 

There was a sound and a movement of expectancy, 
and a whisper ran through the chapel—‘ The bride has 
arrived!” There was a pause, and then Mr. Leigh came 
out of the priest’s door and beckoned to me. _ I made my 
way towards him with some difficulty, and, to my aston- 
ishment, as I reached the entrance, it seemed to me that 
the clergyman was beginning the address. The figures 
of the bridesmaids clustering round prevented me seeing, 
and, convinced that my ears had deceived me, I entered 
the room. Nelly Leigh was lying on the floor in a dead 
faint, her lips parted as in a smile, and her face, save for 
its pallor, alight with a strange, weird happiness. Her 
father, seemingly beside himself, was bending over her, 
chafing her cold hands and murmuring broken words of 
pity and anguish. As I bent over the prostrate figure I 
heard again the same voice repeating—and this time 
there was no room for doubt—the solemn words :—“ Into 
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which holy estate these two persons present come now to 
to be joined.” Good heavens! what could it mean? The 
bride—one of the “two persons ”—was lying senseless 
at my feet! 

“Do you not hear?” I asked Mr. Leigh excitedly. 
He only looked up vacuously, and resumed his pitiful 
croon: “My darling! my Nellie! I have killed her; I 
have killed her!” 

And still the voice went on. I sprang to my feet and 
hurried to the door, and as I opened it came the words, 
“ T require and charge you both. as ye will answer at the 
dreadful day of judgment.” The rest of the monition 
was lost in my struggle towards the altar. Against the 
wall was a low bench, and on this I sprung, and looked. 
At the chancel steps two figures were kneeling : one was 
Sir George ; the other—oh, merciful God! who was this 
other, clad in bridal array, her face bent low in her hands? 
Ah! I knew, I knew; and with the knowledge my poor, 
lonely heart gave a glad leap of love and wonder, and 
then grew still and cold with a nameless terror. As the 
clergyman made the formal pause at the end of the charge, 
the bride raised her head and looked at the bridegroom ; 
and then through the old chapel there rang a hoarse shriek, 
which came from the pallid lips of Sir George, who had 
sprung backward, and was gazing, with hands outstretched 
and horror-filled eyes, at his bride. For the face gazing 
at him was not that of Nelle Leigh, but of Mercedes 
Trevenna—was not of the Living, but the Dead, and across 
the throat was a sinister crimson line. Slowly, with an 
awful, pitiless meaning, she raised her hand and pointed 
to the wound, and then, with a yell as of a lost spirit, 
“Mercedes! the wife I murdered!” Sir George fell forward 
in a fit. 

All was confusion; every one pressed forward to 
assist, and in the excitement none seemed to notice that 
the bride had disappeared. Presently awestruck whispers 
inquired, ‘“ Where’s the bride?” 

“She is in a dead faint in the priest’s room,” I replied. 
“Her father is with her, and her maid had better come. 
No one else.” 


14 
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The explanation seemed natural, and before people 
could begin to question and compare notes as to “how” 
and “ when,” another startling occurrence engrossed their 
attention. Amongst those present in the church were 
three men who seemed somewhat out of place amongst 
the well-dressed wedding guests. One, the youngest, was 
evidently a sailor, the other two were not so easily class- 
able, having no salient characteristics except a certain 
dogged expression of countenance, and well-built, sinewy 
frames. The trio had entered the chapel just after the 
service had begun, and, keeping together, had unobtru- 
sively insinuated their way towards the chancel. The 
terrible exclamation made by Sir George before he fell 
had not been unnoticed by them, and significant looks and 
a guarded whisper had been exchanged. When, after a 
few minutes, the baronet recovered and gazed round with 
wild looks of terror, they were in the group immediately 
surrounding him. 

‘““Where—where?” he began, and then recalling him- 
self with an evident effort, ‘I will go home. I am ill, 
very ill.” 

Then one of the strangers stepped forward. 

‘‘Sorry to interfere,” he said, shortly, ‘but duty is 
.duty. I arrest you, Sir George Strangeways, for the 
murder of your wife, Mercedes, in the Levant.” 

As he spoke he laid his hand on the baronet’s shoulder, 
and for a moment the wretched man seemed to collapse 
underthetouch, whilethosearound stoodspeechless. Twice 
within the last few minutes had they heard the horrible 
word murder, both times as applied to the same person. 
Then Sir George nerved himself to face the position ; 
the Strangeways, whatever their faults, were no cowards, 
and there was something tangible to grapple with-—zow. 

“Murder! my wife! You must be mad, fellow. My 
lamented wife— Zhe boy, by G—d!” 

While he had been speaking the young sailor had 
pressed forward, and caught the baronet’s eye, with the 
result that the latter’s contemptuous disclaimer froze 
upon his lips and gave place to the hoarse, despairing 
words of recognition. He staggered against a pillar, 
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and stood, breathing heavily with hands pressed to heart 
and head. Then he looked up, and his face though 
deadly pale had resumed its usual sneering expression. 
He bowed to the police officer. 

‘Of course, you are only doing your duty, and I am at 
your service. It is, however, some most ridiculous mis- 
take, as this paper will show you. See here.” 

He drew his hand quickly from his breast ; there was 
a flash and a loud report, and Sir George Strangeways 
fell dead by his own hand, his brains scattered on the 
chancel steps. 


* * * ~ 


There is but little more to tell. The young sailor 
had been a cabin boy, who had deserted from a ship 
which touched at the Greek island. There were no 
brigands; it was Sir George himself who had fiercely 
attacked and murdered his wife, and when the boy had 
unexpectedly appeared on the scene, and bravely attempted 


to save her, had, as he thought, killed him. But the 
boy was, by a miracle, only stunned, though to all 
appearance dead, and he recovered in time to watch 
the artistic wounding Sir George inflicted on himself. 
Then he lost consciousness again, and was found, half- 
delirious, by an old Greek who combined profit with 
charity by handing him over to the next ship that 
touched. But in his delirium the boy had picked up a 
pistol he had seen the murderer drop, and when a few 
weeks previously, he had at last retured to England, an 
overpowering impulse for which he could not account 
forced him to communicate with the police. 

The large estates of the Strangeways and Trevenna 
families went to distant kinsmen, but, by a strange irony 
of fate, Mr. Leigh benefited, after all, by his connection 
with Sir George. In pursuance of his schemes to get 
the poor old parson completely in his power, the Baronet 
—as Ruinsheimer & Co.—had compelled him to purchase 
a piece of absolutely barren land somewhere in Cornwall, 
and then to mortgage it, making unwittingly statements 
about its value, which formed the subject of the “ very 
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serious charge” that was held zz ¢errorem over him. 
When this came to my knowledge I made certain 
enquiries and investigations, with the result that the said 
barren piece of land proved to be inconceivably rich in 
mineral, and the kind, weak old man found himself sud- 
denly wealthy. 

The mystery attending the frustrated wedding was soon 
lost sight of, the subsequent excitement and confusion 
combining to convince people that the bride had been in 
reality Nellie Leigh, and that the unearthly face, the 
crimson gash, and her strange disappearance were, after 
all, only due to her impending swoon, a conveniently- 
suggested ruby necklet, and the concentration of every- 
body’s attention on the bridegroom. But I knew better 
—and so did Nellie. 

‘‘ You know how I was saved,” she whispered to me 
the first time I saw her afterwards. 

“Yes, I know,” was my answer. 

‘“‘God bless her,” she said softly, with a sob. 

When had that prayer not been mine ? 

‘“‘God bless her,” I repeated. 

A year afterwards she married her boy lover, Harry 
Forrester, and few married lives have been happier. But, 
in her happiness, she never forgot the beautiful murdered 
wife whose spirit had been permitted to aid her in her 
woe, and on every anniversary of that awful wedding-day 
a wreath of flowers is placed upon Mercedes’ tomb. 
The flowers are the Bel Espfotr rose, and they rest 
beside the little cross of lilies which, ever since she died, 
I have laid there in memory of my childhood’s loved 
companion, whose favourites they were. 


WALTER RICHARDS. 









WH Plain Girl’s Romance. 


CHAPTER I. 


EsTHER CAMPBELL was undoubtedly plain, and perhaps 
that was the reason why Mrs. Casnove, who had three 
good-looking sons of her own, chose her out of numerous 
applicants to be her companion. 

Miss Campbell was a lady (according to the privilege 
of the present day, most women are the same), but she 
was one by birth, her father a clergyman of the Church 
of England and a gentleman, and her mother also of 
gentle blood. 

The visitors at Mrs. Casnove’s who were themselves 
well-bred, treated her as a lady ; those who were ill-bred, 
did not. And yet the blame did not entirely rest upon 
their shoulders, for Miss Campbell was a worm who would 
never turn. Tread upon her—she lay under your feet ; 
bring her a few. steps up the social ladder—there she 
would remain, always ready at the slightest touch to slide 
down into a more recumbent position. 

She was of a timid, retiring disposition, and shockingly 
weak-minded—one who required to lean upon some strong 
nature, and one who would invariably go to the wall. 

And she was plain—fearfully so ; not ugly, not repul- 
sive, for there was kindness and gentleness in her coun- 
tenance, there was no great defect that irritated the eye 
and made one long to send for Mr. Alexander Ross and 
his wonderful instruments, only that Mother Nature had 
not favoured this child, had not modelled the face accord- 
ing to beauty’s lines, had not bestowed her matchless 
colouring: neither had she any figure, except a bad one; 
she was not graceful, possessed no supple swing, was 
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rather short, her hair of a light, nondescript colour, her 
eyes pale, and eyebrows and lashes to match the hair. 
Poor little Miss Campbell was an only child; but if the 
olive branches in her father’s household did not increase, 
neither did his stipend, and when the great separation 
took place, and father and mother both died within the 
week (too large a share of the family for Death to have 
taken, considering his enormous majority), little Esther 
was ‘“‘taken care of” by an aunt, and afterwards drafted 
away at a mature age to a small provincial school in 
France as English teacher. At this 4ycée the girls were 
kept as closely as sheep in a pen, and Esther, strictly for- 
bidden, under terrible penalties, to speak anything but 
English to the young ladies, did not obtain the true 
Parisian accent as, no doubt, she ought to have done. 
Her accent was rather peculiar; it was not quite English 
and certainly not French; it amused Mr. Fred and Mr. 
John Casnove so much that they nicknamed their mother’s 
companion *‘ Mademoiselle.” Her position in Mrs. Cas- 
nove’s house was rather a peculiar one. That lady, todo 
her justice, was always kind though fidgety and possess- 
ing crotchets. The two sons at home, young men over 
twenty, patronised her and were kindtoo. The servants, 
of whom she stood much in awe, pitied her and would 
have been friendly had she been less shy and reserved, 
and they patronised her also. Miss Campbell did not 
make the best of herself, she was over twenty and she 
knew nothing of fashions; she dressed her hair in the un- 
becoming way she had years ago been compelled to wear 
it, without any reference to the block in the hairdresser’s 
window; she was as innocent as a certain Undine (I have 
never read about her) is said to have been. She was not 
fond of reading, because novels and entertaining literature 
had been strictly prohibited during her girlhood, and the 
books she read aloud to Mrs. Casnove she did not under- 
stand. There were plenty of novels about the house, 
both French and English; but Miss Campbell had im- 
bibed the opinions of her elders and shrank from playing 
with “ devils’ weapons.” She read aloud a good deal in 
a monotonous voice which Mrs. Casnove liked, for it sent 
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her to sleep, and she played chess, cribbage and bezique 
all very badly with that lady—another fault also not 
objected to, for Mrs. Casnove was not superior to that 
weakness engendered in most of us—a love of winning. 

Miss Campbell was no musician, playing in a wooden, 
laborious style ; she learned the boy’s accompaniments, 
however difficult, as she would have done anything else 
had they told her; she played them perfectly correctly, 
but without the smallest degree of expression. 

It was a dull house, notwithstanding it was the home 
of two young men, dull for a girl; she did not know it; 
she had never been used to anything more exciting, for 
the boys did not spend many evenings at home, and when 
their friends were there she kept out of the way. She 
was so very ignorant of the world, this little plain Made- 
moiselle ; sHe knew the boys stayed out late at night, and 
went to theatres and concerts, which of course was very 
wicked ; she knew nothing of such places, except that they 
were very dreadful, and she wouldn’t have gone with 
them had they asked her, which they never did. 

Their mother’s companion was very useful to these 
boys, she was always ready to sew on buttons, bind music, 
or wire flowers, but she never asked them questions as to 
the great things they saw and the great places they 
visited, and consequently they never volunteered their 
information ; indeed, they invariably changed their tones 
to one of mild banter when they addressed her, treating 
her, for all her twenty-one years, as a child. When she 
poured out their coffee at breakfast, and at such meals 
when their invalid mother was not present, they would 
playfully tease her about the Frenchmen she had met 
abroad, asking her how they had proposed, how often 
she wrote to ‘‘ him,” what his profession was, and when 
the happy day was to be. The hot colour used then to 
rush into Esther’s pale face, not becomingly as is the case 
with most girls, and she would wriggle about under their 
gaze. I don’t know whether Miss Campbell liked, or dis- 
liked, this teasing; I don’t think the boys did either ; it 
gave them a few moments’ amusement, so perhaps they. 
did not care. 
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Mrs. Casnove’s eldest son, Gerard, was now quartered 
at Gibraltar, and perhaps he was the only subject upon 
which Esther ever questioned the brothers. That he was 
by far the best looking she could see by his photographs, 
one in uniform, and another in fancy costume, and she 
thought she should like him, although she had never seen 
him, better than his brothers, whom she had seen, for he 
had actually thought of her, and sent her messages, 
such as : 

‘‘] hope, dearest mother, you still like your companion; 
tell her from me that I hope she will take great care of 
you, and see the servants send up your sweetbread pro- 
perly cooked.” 

And : 

‘“Tell Miss Campbell she will have to practise very 
hard if she ever means to beat youat chess ; I shall coach 
her myself when I return, and will see if our united efforts 
cannot produce a different result.” 

That Gerard was his mother’s favourite, it was not 
difficult to see, and when Mrs. Casnove was in an irritable 
mood, Miss Campbell made the invariable remark : 

‘““How glad you must be that Mr. Gerard is coming 
home soon,” which drifted Mrs. Casnove’s thoughts intoa 
different channel. 

Not only had nature bestowed bountifully upon Mrs. 
Casnove’s eldest son, but fortune had scarcely been less 
kind—his godmother, a wealthy woman with a complaint 
that any day might prove fatal, had openly proclaimed 
him as her heir. It was most unfair, as Fred said, that 
Gerard should have all the luck; he wouldn’t mind the 
difference in appearance so much, if he only had a god- 
mother with an incurable complaint. 

Miss Campbell was much shocked at Mr. Fred's re- 
mark. She inwardly trusted that he had spoken without 
thought, but her mind was soon diverted by John’s next 
words. 

“ Gerry’s mistaken his vocation : he’s thrown away as a 
soldier ; he ought never to have been anything but an 
actor.” 

‘‘Godmamma would not have approved, but he’d have 
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knocked all the rest into a cocked hat if he had gone on 
the boards; he’s the finest mimic I ever knew,” was 
Fred’s reply. 


CHAPTER II. 


Mr. Gerarp Casnove did not belie the character Miss 
Campbell had attributed to him. He was much kinder, 
much more a man of the world than his brothers; he 
brightened every meal, and transformed the house ; her 
only regret was that he was so much out of it. 

He teased her pleasantly about her industry in knit- 
ting, telling her her work seemed like Penelope’s—never 
finished ; she had no idea who Penelope was, though she 
assured him gravely she had finished many shawls, 
besides numerous pairs of cuffs for winter wear. 

He never joked her himself about the Frenchman, 
though he was present when his brothers did so, and he 
seemed sometimes startled, almost shocked, by her 
ignorance of commonplace facts. 

“That child’s brain will stagnate if she doesn’t have 
something to rouse her,” he said to John. “A _ love 
affair would open her eyes and set her square.” 

‘You'd better propose to her yourself, old man,” was 
the answer. 

‘Perhaps I shall,” said Gerard, beginning to whistle ; 
“| might do worse.” 

‘“T shan’t envy you your wife, then, if I do everything 
else; but look here, old man, don’t be late for the re- 
hearsal to-night, there’s sure to be a squabble, and they'll 
be wanting your advice.” 

‘T will not ; we shall want some indeed if we're to pro- 
duce anything good. Amateurs have such a confounded 
awkwardness in acting, and you can’t shake it out of 
them.” 

‘Try to teach Mademoiselle a part, she'd be an apt 
pupil if you like; it would be a nice occupation for you, 
as you are rather smitten.” 
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‘“No, John, my dear boy,” he said, as he bit the end 
off his cigar, “the line must be drawn somewhere, you 
know. If I take the trouble to teach Miss Campbell how 
to love, you or some other kind friend must teach her 
how to act.” 

Esther enjoyed the dinner hour now Gerard was at 
home, far more than she would have believed possible ; 
she liked to listen to the conversation, sometimes, of 
course, it was about Dizzy and other men of whom she 
had never heard, and they all talked excitedly, sometimes 
even angrily, she could not understand why, when no 
one was disagreeing with them. She did not listen to 
the conversation when it turned to the topic of ‘ Bills,” 
but fortunately for her politics were not always discussed, 
and then Mr. Gerard Casnove would relate stories that 
made his mother laugh, and were very often deeply 
interesting to her; for he would speak of the places he 
had visited, and the curious customs of the people. 

“It’s a strange thing how different the customs of 
people are, even from their next-door neighbours,” he said 
one evening. ‘‘ Now, mother, how do you think a Por- 
tuguese gentleman proposes ?” 

“The same way as an Englishman, I suppose, 
Gerry.” 

“No! not a bit of it. The way a girl gets engaged 
out there is like this. She sits at the window till some 
stranger passes who admires her; he instantly stops and 
stares at her—perhaps for half-an-hour. An English girl 
would move away, and call a servant to pull down the 
blind, but the fair ones there stand their ground, or, rather, 
sit it; and this process is repeated day after day till the 
lover brings his guitar, which means about the same as 
making a definite proposal ; for he is afterwards invited 
indoors, and, if they are mutually satisfied with one an- 
other, the final ceremony in time takes place.” 

Mrs. Casnove laughed. 

“| certainly prefer our English custom to that one,” 
she said. 

“It’s lucky it isn’t ours ; for Miss Campbell always sits 
at the window to work, and we shouldn’t want a crowd 
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always round our house,” said Fred, dyeing Esther’s face 
crimson by his words ; and Gerard, seeing her confusion, 
went on to relate some other story. 

Two evenings afterwards, Esther Campbell sat in her 
customary place by the window knitting ; a shaded lamp 
cast its dim light about the room, but she required no light 
to perform her eternal task, but sat, as she always did, by 
the window with the blind drawn up, looking occasionally 
into the square. 

Mrs. Casnove was dozing, with the S¢. James's Gazette 
in her lap, giving an occasional snore, which always woke 
her up, when she again took up the paper, and in a few 
more minutes fell asleep. 

There were not many objects of interest to engross. 
one’s attention in the square; cabs constantly rattled 
through, but people seldom walked by the iron railings, 
having a natural preference for the paved thoroughfare 
by the houses, and these pedestrians could not be seen 
from the upstairs drawing room windows. In the winter 
afternoons Esther would watch the lamplighter lighting 
the lamps, and set herself a difficult task to accomplish, 
which she would struggle to complete before he had 
finished his round—an innocent race, of which one of the 
competitors was wholly unconscious. 

To-night she was thinking of Gerard; he had been in 
to say good-night to his mother as he was going out for 
the evening. She did not know whether he had left the 
house as yet; she had not heard the whistle for the 
hansom, and Mr. Gerard was more extravagant than his 
brothers in engaging cabs. It was not often she thought 
about places of amusement, but she did wonder now what 
they could be like. She wished young Mr. Casnove did 
not care so much for gaiety, and that he would live at 
home as his brothers did. She sighed unconsciously at 
the thought that, when his leave expired, the brothers 
would remain to continue their thoughtless teasing, but 
no one would be there to tell interesting tales. 

The S¢. James's Gazette dropped from Mrs. Casnove’s 
lap on to the floor. Esther looked to see whether that 
lady desired her to pick it up, but found her in a profound 
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slumber; then, as she glanced again out of the window, her 
eyes fell uponamanstanding opposite, the light from a lamp 
bringing his features into prominence. He was standing 
—yes, Esther could scarcely believe her eyes—staring up 
at her window. She moved away ; then returned. He 
was still there. She stole on tip-toe to the other side of 
the room and remained there, for, as she believed, several 
minutes ; but on walking again to the window, she saw 
him standing in the same position. All that Mr. Gerard 
had told her about the strange foreign customs rushed 
through her mind, and her heart beat wildly with excite- 
ment. It could not really be that this stranger had taken 
a fancy to her. She had never had any attention from 
men before ; it must be some mistake. She looked out 
once more; then, resuming her seat, she continued her 
work. She had seen enough of the stranger to perceive 
that he was very tall—taller than Mr. Gerard, she thought; 
and that he wore a long, black cloak. His face in that 
light looked very pale; or, it might have appeared so in 
contrast to his jet-black hair, which was curly and longer 
than any of the Casnoves wore theirs; his moustache was 
also thick and long; she was sure his dress and ¢oué 
ensemble proclaimed him a foreigner. Again she took a 
hasty glance. He had not moved and his eyes were still 
upon her. Never had she had such an adventure as this; 
there had not been one passage of romance in the whole 
course of her life. Even now she felt that there must be 
some mistake. She began to grow nervous, and wished 
ardently that he would go. She was thankful Gerard 
and John were out and that Fred had friends in his den. 
Great waves of heat rushed over her at the thought that 
they might leave the house and see him; but she remem- 
bered that on running upstairs to fetch some more wool 
half-an-hour ago, she had heard a strange voice singing, 
and that, in all probability, meant that they were having 
what Mr. Fred called a smoking-concert. In that event, 
both she and the mysterious stranger were safe from 
detection. Esther’s heart beat wildly, though she kept 
her position, yet forebore even to cast a timid glance over 
to the square railings, till Mrs. Casnove’s voice caused 
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her to start violently and drop her knitting. In obedience 
to her call, she restored the fallen paper and fetched the 
cribbage-board, only stealing a glance out of the window 
before settling to cards to find out that the stranger had 
disappeared. 

To say that Esther had forgotten this remarkable cir- 
cumstance by the next evening would be untrue, for it 
had seldom been out of her head for more than a minute 
all day; and yet, when glancing up from her work across 
the square, she again saw the mysterious stranger, her 
heart leapt from surprise and she trembled from head to 
foot with agitation. He was standing in the same position 
under the lamp-post, with one arm thrown carelessly 
round it, staring earnestly up at the window—it must be, 
incredible as it might seem—at her. To-night she could 
not move; she appeared rooted to the spot, glad that her 
flaming cheeks must pass unobserved. It was a hard task 
to keep her head resolutely turned away from the eyes 
that seemed drawing hers to meet them. Perhaps she 
must before long have yielded, had not Mrs. Casnove 
taken a shorter nap than usual and awoke with a brisk— 

‘“Now, Esther, my dear——” 

She laid down her knitting and rose, looking as she did 
so over to the stranger, who, evidently taking it for a 
signal that she was leaving the window, took off his hat 
with a sweeping salute, crossed the street, and vanished. 

They played chess that night, and Esther was check- 
mated in three games, while her queen rushed heedlessly 
into perilous positions in a manner that called forth Mrs. 
Casnove’s astonished comments. 

If Miss Campbell did obtain any sleep, her looks the 
next morning belied her ; she forgot, too, to sweeten John’s 
coffee, and gave Fred his without milk—unheard-of mis- 
takes for Esther to make, whose mind never soared above 
domestic duties and fed entirely ‘“‘on commonplaces in a 
narrow range.” With feverish impatience she watched 
the hands of the clock slowly wending their way round, till 
another and another long hour had passed away for 


ever, and the desired, though dreaded, evening time had 
arrived. 
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To Miss Campbell’s horror, Gerard followed them into 
the drawing room, and seemed in no hurry to leave. On 
an ordinary occasion she would have been delighted for 
him to stay, but now she feared lest he, too, should see 
what she hoped, yet feared to see, and draw his conclu- 
sions; but Mrs. Casnove was not well, and her son 
sat with her. During a break in the conversation he came 
over to where poor, shaking Esther sat, to be, he said, 
initiated into the art of knitting. The long needles 
knocked hopelessly together, nearly a whole row was 
dropped, while Miss Campbell’s incoherent explanations 
left the interlocutor as much a novice as before. She 
thought he would think he was the cause of her agitation ; 
and possibly he did, for he smiled a kindly, but amused, 
smile. 

“Will you accept a challenge from me, mother?” he 
said, walking back to Mrs. Casnove. ‘I’m getting 
rusty in my chess-playing, and I’ve hindered Miss Camp- 
bell so much that she will require a little extra time to 
catch up those lost stitches.” 

A game of chess with Gerard was rather a lengthy pro- 
ceeding, and at the conclusion Mrs. Casnove felt unequal 
to any more brain fatigue, and said she would go to bed. 
Gerard accompanied ‘her to her room, said ‘he should 
finish his evening at the barracks, and wished them both 
good-night. 

Twenty minutes later, Esther returned to the drawing- 
room, in an unsettled frame of mind. Her one fear had 
been lest the mysterious stranger should arrive during 
Gerard’s presence; and, though her wish had _ been 
granted, she confessed to herself the disappointment she 
felt at his non- appearance. 

Walking to the window, she stood there looking out ; 
a gentleman with a fox-terrier approached the lamp- post. 
The gentleman stopped, pulled out a letter, and began to 
read, while the dog went through the railings into the 
square, where, judging from a series of short, sharp, 
excited barks that followed, it may be presumed that he 
fell in with a cat and chased her home. After prolonged 
whistling, and beating the rails with a stick, the truant 
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was induced to return, and the two passed away out of 
Esther’s sight. She, too, was thinking of leaving her 
watch-tower to settle down to the piano, to master the 
accompaniment of a nw song of John’s, when a tremor 
ran through her; for out of the darkness the tall, well- 
known form of the stranger had appeared, and he, seeing 
her, bowed. 

Esther sprang back as though she had been shot, then, 
fearing she had been rude, again approached. Once more 
the stranger bowed, and, worse still, beckoned. For one 
instant Esther stood as one petrified, a terrible feeling of 
having been insulted came upon her; but his foreign 
customs dispelling this idea, and partly recovering from 
her surprise, she shook her head. Again he beckoned, 
and crossed, as though to meet her at the hall-door. 

Timid of all men as Esther was, she was conscious of 
something so terribly formidable and appalling in this 
unknown man coming to call on her, that her consterna- 
tion endowed her with courage and determination hitherto 
unknown. 

Terrified lest he should ring, she ran down the stairs 
quicker than she ever had since the donning of long 
frocks, casting agonised glances at the closed doors she 
passed, lest any should open and one of the young men, 
or servants, appear. Then, with shaking hands, she 
flung open the heavy door, while the overhanging lamp 
threw its brilliant light on her and on the man who, at the 
bottom of the steps, stood facing her—the only man who 
had ever shown her any attention, and the only man she 
was destined ever to love. 


CHAPTER III. 


AttHoucH Esther Campbell has rehearsed that scene 
hundreds—no, I will say thousands—of times over to her- 
self, I doubt if she could give any friend a coherent 
account of what took place. Instinct told her to close the 
door, without quite shutting it ; instinct told her to retreat 
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into one of the recesses of the portico, sheltered by a mas- 
sive pillar ; but when she found him by her side, his eyes 
rivetted on her face, reason, instinct, even sense, fled, and 
she stood shaking before him, unable to utter one single 
sound. 

All her senses seemed numbed, and his first words, 
spoken with a strong foreign accent, fell meaninglessly 
upon her ear, then she became conscious of hearing her- 
self called ‘‘ Madame” in a manner that reminded her of 
the French bootmaker who tried on Mrs. Casnove’s boots, 
and of his saying, ‘I have watched and loved you ; our 
customs with you are wrong, but they are not with us. 
In my country I am a noble, in yours a refugee, and my 
name Don Alonzo Carlos Alvarez.” 

There were many books of plays in Mrs. Casnove’s 
house, Young’s among them, but Miss Campbell had 
never read any, so no singularity in the name struck her. 
Esther’s breath came in gasps. 

“You must not come again,” she faltered, “ you will be 
seen. I came totell you so.” 

‘But, Madame, have pity ; I love you.” There was a 
quiver. in his low, musical voice, and looking into his 
handsome face, Miss Campbell felt that it would not be 
very difficult to return that love. 

‘‘] must go in,” she cried hurriedly, timidity overcom- 
ing all other emotions. 

“ But I may come again ; I will go away at your bid- 
ding always ; and oh! Madame, I love you.” 

‘You cannot really love me; no one ever has,” she 
panted, her words coming with difficulty, excitement and 
astonishment rendering her almost speechless. 

“‘ And is that any reason why Madame never should be 
loved?” he asked in gentle accents ; and Esther thought 
his voice the sweetest and pleasantest she had ever heard, 
better even than Mr. Gerard’s, and his was musical; but 
with passionate declarations Don Alonzo vowed that his 
heart had leaped when he first saw her, and that she was 
the only woman he had ever loved. 

Esther went half stupefied to her bedroom. The 
greatest event in the whole of her life had now taken 
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place, and yet there was such an air of unreality about it, 
that she almost feared that she should presently awake, 
to find it all a dream. 

During the next fortnight, Miss Campbell saw her lover 
rather frequently ; sometimes, indeed, she would sit for 
hours at the window, and have to leave it at last, dis- 
appointed ; on other occasions she would be thrown into 
a state of nervous terror by Gerard remaining too long in 
the drawing room; but though they had many narrow 
escapes from detection, Don Alonzo was careful to watch 
till the three young men had left the house, or till Esther 
gave hima signal. There were evenings when a pro- 
longed gave of chess, or cards, prevented them exchang- 
ing more than a few hurried words, but Mrs. Casnove 
was not often so exacting, and the chief part of Esther’s 
evenings were free. Once she was persuaded to put on 
a cloak, and walk with him round the square, a walk made 
memorable by its exquisite joy turning to terrified despair 
at its close ; in her half-delirious excitement she had left 
the house, forgetting that she could not regain admittance 
without acquainting a servant with her nocturnal stroll ; 
but the Spaniard, with his fascinating smile, told her that 
love laughs at locks, and, drawing a bunch of keys from 
his pocket, found one that opened the door, and so effected 
her entrance. 

Political reasons prevented his openly declaring himself 
her lover, or coming in daylight to the house ; he might 
at any moment have to fly, his safety, indeed his life, hung 
on a thread, so he told her, and Esther, poor little 
innocent, ignorant Esther, believed him. 

One miserable week Miss Campbell experienced, when 
she suffered the very essence of exuuz. Mr. Gerard was 
invited to spend a week at his godmother’s at Ventnor, 
an invitation there was no declining, and unfortunately 
political troubles called Don Alonzo away at the same 
time. Esther had hoped that her lover would be the first 
to return, but she was disappointed, for he did not make 
his appearance till two days after Mr. Casnove, but he 
did not come empty-handed, for he brought her as a present 
a curious little ring, which he himself placed on her finger. 


15 
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“Hullo, Mademoiselle! I haven’t seen that before, 
that’s something new,” cried Fred the following morning 
at breakfast, catching sight of Miss Campbell’s left hand, 
which she had been vainly trying to keep hidden. “Is 
that a present from the Frenchman?” 

Poor Esther turned scarlet. 

‘‘No,” she stammered, “it was given me by—by a 
friend.” 

‘But not an Englishman,” persisted Fred. 

“What does it matter to you who gave it?” said 
Gerard, turning sharply on his brother. 

“May I look at it nearer, Miss Campbell?” he said, 
quietly. ‘Oh, don’t pray take it off! Rings should 
never be removed,” and crossing to her side, he took her 
hand in his. 

“This is a very good ring, a kind you seldom see in 
England, though often in Spain; probably your friend 
bought it there.” 

‘““T don’t know, I’m sure,’ murmured Esther, and 
seeing her confusion, Gerard said no more, but ccntinued 
talking to his brothers about Barbary apes, whom he 
explained were protected at Gibralter by law. 

To do Mr. Gerard” Casnove justice, he had never 
intended matters to go so far. To test his marvellous 
powers of imitation, he had dressed up and acted, with a 
view to rousing Miss Campbell, and affording his brothers 
some amusement, by teasing her about the manner she 
had been taken in; but he never suspected that she 
would fall in love with him so readily ; on the contrary, he 
had imagined she would have flown to Mrs. Casnove to 
pour out her story, and ask for protection. In the event 
of his practical joke proving a failure, he had at first kept 
it to himself, and now he refrained from letting Fred and 
John into the secret, for poor little Miss Campbell’s sake, 
or perhaps more truly, because he was ashamed of his 
share in it. He now feared detection far more than 
Esther. Twice they had been surprised by servants 
coming up the area steps, when with admirable presence 
of mind he had shaken hands with her and said— 

‘You won't forget to tell Casnove I expect him early 
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on Thursday,” and on the last occasion he had called out 
presumably to someone in the hall behind her, “ Hurry 
up, John, old man, here’s Miss Campbell standing enter- 
taining me in a draught.” 

His acting now was no amusement, but a duty, and 
rather an irksome one; with all his heart he wished he 
had never begun this farce, but he saw no way out of it 
but to continue his love-making to the end; then, when 
he left, write her a letter purporting to come from a 
comrade of her lover’s, enclosing a lock of black hair, 
and saying that Don Alonzo Carlos Alvarez had died 
fighting for his King, and that her name had been the 
last he had uttered ; after that he surely might conclude 
that his tomfoolery was done with. He had tried pre- 
paring her for his departure, and she had clung to him 
with streaming eyes, and a frame convulsed with sobs. 
He would have tried to disgust her with him, but he was 
not used to women like Miss Campbell, and he saw that 
any unkindness would break her heart ; after all, it did 
not take him long to put on a wig, moustache, and eye- 
brows, and cross the road, only to salute respectfully if 
he had another engagement, and-to spend a few minutes 
with her if he had time, being tender and loving against 
his inclination and will. 

Often he intended telling her that to-morrow he started 
for abroad, but at the last nmaoment his heart would fail 
him, and he would decide to let her happiness continue a 
little longer, for.end soon enough for her he knew it 
must, and he was honourable enough to feel that he owed 
her some consideration, so he walked with her round the 
square or stood hidden in the deep recess of the portico 
‘when Mrs. Casnove thought she was in her room or 
doing something for the boys, and told her exciting stories 
and declared his passionate love. 

Wonderful and terrible tales he told her of political 
disturbances, wars, brigands, bull-fights, the dangers to 
life, and of the terrible power of the Romish Church and 
the horrors of the Inquisition. 

He narrated events, many of which had occurred a hun- 
dred years ago, but it was all the same to Miss Campbell, 

ti 
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who knew too little to detect any discrepancies; indeed, the 
one thing she had heard about Spain, strengthened her 
belief in his stories, for she remembered Mr. Gerard 
saying how little Spain had altered since the creation, for 
when Adam revisited the earth, and alighted there, after 
surveying the land all round, he exclaimed, ‘ Dear old 
earth, it hasn’t altered much since my time.” 

He told her of the hair-breadth escapes he himself had 
had till she clasped his arm in a passionate clasp, as though 
her love should shield him from all future harm. 

She had never read any plays, so she did not know that 
half his flowery and gallant speeches were taken from 
those in which Mr. Casnove acted. 

To her he was a hero, a demi-god, the one man the 
world contained—her noble Spanish Don. 

Happiness is a great beautifier, and a new light shone 
in Esther's eyes, a colour took permanent hold of her 
cheeks, she thirsted for knowledge, to know more of the 
world in which she lived, to make herself more attractive 
to him, and to fit herself for the position she would one 
day hold. She could not think now how she had existed 
without him; she had not known she was unhappy, but 
she was sure she must have been, for now she lived in the 
glorious sunshine of his love and could sing all day from 
joyousness of heart. 

‘“Mademoiselle must be in love with Gerard,” said 
Fred; ‘‘ have you noticed the change that has taken place 
since his arrival.” . 

‘‘T have, rather; but I don't believe it’s Gerry. Sup- 
posing there were a Frenchman, after all; what a 
lark!” 

‘That’s too wild a supposition to be true; more likely 
she’s setting her cap at someone, or, rather, her hair ; 
she’s altered the style of that, I see, lately.” 

But the time now arrived when it was really necessary 
for Don Alonzo to take his departure, for Gerard’s leave 
had nearly expired, and there were visits he had to pay 

in the country 

The ‘‘ Good-bye!” was said at last, and Mr. Casnove, 
though cursing himself for his weakness and folly, soothed 
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her wild grief by assuring her that he would return—he 
could not tell her how soon—but some day. 

He had been remorseful enough at times since his 
practical joke began, and Esther’s white face now moved 
him, as he never before had been moved by human dis- 
tress. He had no power of making redress, for it was not 
he himself that she loved, but a sham, a being who had 
never really existed. Solow-spirited did these reflections 
make him that he found it necessary to resort to cham- 
pagne in rather large quantities, and finish his evening at 
the theatre. 

Miss Campbell, it is needless to say, did not indulge in 
any excitement to deaden her sorrow. She went early to 
bed, and tried to cry herself to sleep, but though she wept 
till her pillow was wet, she found it powerless to induce 
sleep. It must have been past midnight when she heard 
a sound that startled her. She sat up and listened, and 
a thrill of rapture ran through her. At the back of the 
house were the mews, where Fred and John used to go 
and see horses exercised, and also where Mrs. Casnove’s 
coachman lived, and now a voice from there was singing 
to an accompaniment of some stringed instrument. She 
knew what it meant ; she was being serenaded. Rising, 
she lighted a candle to show him she was aware of his 
gallantry. Then she listened, with tears coursing down 
her cheeks, to the clear, sweet voice, which rang with a 
passionate tremor, as he sang, as though from his inmost 
heart : 

I could not leave thee, though I said, 
Good-bye ! sweetheart, good-bye ! 

That ended, there came the ‘Spanish Cavalier,” and 
after that a pause. Miss Campbell moved her candle about, 
waving it in her excitement, regardless of grease falling 
on the carpet, waving him a farewell. Again the voice 
arose in Balfe’s ‘When Other Lips,” and listening, she 
heard it getting fainter and fainter, till the last notes died 
away in the distance, and she knew that Don Alonzo had 
bidden her his last farewell. She still waved the candle, 
standing there in the cold, till a chill came over her—a 
chill that penetrated to her heart. She shivered, as 
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though at a dread of forthcoming evil; but she had the 
ring, the precious ring! to comfort her. Unreal and 
mysterious as all else might seem, that remained as an 
earnest of the joy to come, and to remind her of what had 
been. 

“Did you hear that abominable singing last night, 
Miss Campbell?” asked Gerard at breakfast the next 
morning, his eyes fixed inquiringly on her face. ‘‘ Some 
impudent fellow making that row near the house. If I 
could have found out where he was, I should have emptied 
a bucket of water over his head.” 

‘No, Mr. Gerard—at least, yes! I fancy—I believe, 
I did hear something,” stammered poor Esther, her face 
like a peony. 

‘Perhaps some lover a serenading Mary-Ann,” said 
Fred. 

‘It’s like some of those love-sick Spanish fellows— 
proud as Lucifer as they are, they'll be humble enough 
to their loves,” replied Gerard, while Esther’s heart beat 
so rapidly she feared she should choke. 

Then the day arrived when Gerard himself had to bid 
them farewell—a day when Mrs. Casnove cried, and 
Esther, too, from sympathy, and Gerard kissed his mother, 
and Miss Campbell, also—‘ by mistake,” he said—and 
servants ran about the house, and piles of luggage covered 
with many labels were crowded on to cabs. And then the 
carriage, followed by the cabs, drove away, and after a 
few days things went back into much the same way that 
they had been before his arrival. Only one complete 
change had he wrought, and that was in Esther. He had 
lifted her out of her old world and shown her a new; love 
had opened her eyes and improved her understanding, as 
no teacher, however clever, could have done. So, per- 
haps, Mr. Casnove’s joke had some good in it after all. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Don Atonzo had never mentioned writing, and Miss 
Campbell’s heart beat violently at the possibility of re- 
ceiving a letter from him. Her agitation every morning at 
breakfast was almost palpable. She dreaded seeing a 
letter with a mysterious seal—dreaded, for fear of the 
remarks that might follow, and yet longed—oh! how in- 
tensely—to see the dear writing she had never seen. She 
used to lie awake thinking of all the sweet words that 
letter would contain, how she would for ever carry it next 
her heart. But, as days sped into weeks, and weeks into 
months, and it never came, trusting little Mademoiselle 
told herself he feared to write, either for her sake or from 
political reasons. 

She had no photograph of him—she needed none. His 
image was too deeply engraven on her mind for her 
ever to forget. And so Esther went on improving 
herself, actually studying the fashion books and buying 
herself a black velvet gown and large black fan. She 
practised music and singing with greater zeal, and, if her 
style did not greatly improve, she certainly sang with 
much more expression. 

The boys could not fail to notice the change that had 
taken place. She made eager inquiries about their world, 
in which she had never lived, and, though she worked as 
hard to please them, there was a new dignity in her bear- 
ing—rather quaint, | must admit—they had never ob- 
served before ; for, unconsciously, she assumed a more 
important demeanour when she believed that, one day, 
she would be Donna, and mistress of those “castles in 
Spain.” 

How could she ever fit herself for such a position ?>— 
how attend the Court of Spain, the proudest Court in all 
the world? Her heart would sink at the mere thought, 
then gain comfort by remembering that they would make 
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excuses for her as a foreigner, and Ze would be by her side 
to teach her what to do! 


* * * * 


Five years later, Mr. Gerard Casnove relieved the 
monotony of his honeymoon by relating to his wife some 
former instances in his life, and amongst them he told her 
what, up till then, had been his secret, of the trick he had 
played upon poor Miss Campbell. 

‘It was really very cruel of you to have made that poor 
girl love you and then desert her,” said Mrs. Gerard, a 
handsome brunette, at the conclusion, looking at her hus- 
band with a glance that had not very much of reproach 
in it. 

‘Would it do to tell her the truth now?” heasked. “I 
always intended to write and say, 4e—I—Don Alonzo, 
you know, had been killed, and enclose a lock of black 
hair; but, upon my word, I was really afraid to do it, you 
see ; she was awfully fond of me-—loved me far better 
than you ever will, darling,” he said, half in fun, and yet 
with a wistful look in his eyes, for he knew he spoke the 
truth, “and I was really afraid of what the consequences 
might be.” 

‘‘T think, Gerry, if she were to learn the truth she 
would feel a loss far more terrible than if she heard Don 
Alonzo were dead. It would be enough to turn her 
brain, for it would be ¢o0 humiliating to have been in love 
all these years with a shadow—‘ The folly of all follies,’ 
as Tennyson calls it.” 

“Yet the Laureate might have found some excuse for 
one in Esther’s place,” said Gerard, thoughtfully ; then 
continued, ‘“ I think silence undoubtedly best, were it not 
that the hope of her lover’s return may make her refuse 
others. Strange as you may think it, she has had an 
offer from one man—some rich, retired tradesman they 
fell in with at an hotel at Bath. He told my mother that 
if he proposed to a pretty girl she would marry him for 
his money and wish him dead directly after. But Miss 
Campbell refused him, you know. I was glad, for my 
mother’s sake, but not for my own or hers; but, you see, 
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even had I ever thought of sacrificing myself—which I 
can’t say I ever did—it would have been. quite useless, 
for she was not in love with me at all.” 

Young Mrs. Casnove’s pretty lips curled disdainfully. 

‘You could not have thrown yourself away in such a 
manner, Gerry, unless you were raving mad. Why, con- 
sidering the girl’s disadvantages, I think she was very 
fortunate to have such a handsome lover dangling after 
her for so long; others would have been only too glad 
for such a flirtation. Yes, I certainly think it was a 
pretty considerable romance for such a plain girl.” 

It is well known among Mrs. Casnove’s intimates that 
when she dies, her faithful companion, Miss Campbell, 
will have a very comfortable legacy. 

In general appearance, Miss Campbell has much im- 
proved; but there is a sharpness in her face and an eager- 
ness in her eyes which have only come of late years. 
She is’a little eccentric, too, on some points. It is re- 
markably strange, as Mrs. Casnove says, that Esther, who 
cares nothing for society, should be so fond of sitting at 
the window and peering down the street. She has also a 
timid, yet eager, way of glancing up at the faces of tall 
men, as though she expected to meet with one she recog- 
nised; and her third peculiarity is a tendency to buy 
expensive meerschaum pipes ; indeed, she will soon have 
quite a collection. Poor Mademoiselle ! 

So the long years have rolled on and still she waits. 
The retired wealthy tradesman made another appeal, but 
has now been finally dismissed. Miss Campbell has been 
saving money, though, these years, and if Mrs. Casnove’s 
legacy is a substantial one, she will have no lack of offers 
then; but the answer will be just the same, for, with un- 
swerving faithfulness, Esther clings to the words her lover 
hurriedly uttered, telling her that some day he would 
return. So, to be loyal to his memory if he be dead, or 
to receive him with open arms if he be alive, she waits— 
waits for footsteps that will never come, and will wait on 
till the end. 

Miss Campbell never reads poetry. In former days 
she would scarcely have understood love poems, though, 
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I fancy, she might now; but, if she did read, perhaps 
she would find her own wishes described in these lines— 


“Dig my grave for two, with a stone to show it, 
And on the stone write my name: 
If he never comes, | shall never know it, 
But sleep on all the same.” 


Still, as Mrs. Gerard Casnove said, ‘“ It was a pretty 
considerable romance for such a plain girl.” 


VIoLeET Woop. 





What the Moon Revealed. 


“A little, little grave; an obscure grave.”—SHAKESPEARE. 


It was rather a stiff climb up the old Worcestershire 
hill, and by the time we reached the top, Temple and | 
were hot and breathless with our exertions. 

We were on a walking tour in the beautiful Vale of the 
Avon, and Temple—who in the last year or two had come 
to the front as one of the foremost landscape painters of 
the day—was sketching some of the exquisite views of 
hill and dale which lay around us. 

“How far are we now from the old inn you men- 
tioned ?” asked Temple, lifting his hat from his brow with 
a sigh of relief. 

‘About a quarter of a mile ; it lies there in the hollow,” 
said I, pointing to a dip in the hill on the right. ‘ Why, 
are you tired?” I added. 

‘‘No,notparticularly ; but I don’tremember anyinn about 
here,” looking keenly at the prospect in front of him. 

“It is hardly an inn in the proper acceptation of the 
term. I believe it was once the toll-gate house, when 
turnpike gates were one of the established orders of the 
day. Do you remember it? I thought you had never 
been here before.” 

‘Oh! it isa long time ago, ten or twelve years, I should 
think,” said Temple hurriedly, looking slightly confused. 

‘So long? Then no wonder you have forgotten the 
place.” 

“Forgotten!” he interrupted; ‘‘I remember every 
stick and stone, every gate and stile in every meadow,” 
gazing round him. ‘ Would that I didn’t,” he muttered, 
sotto voce. 

Guessing that something painful was passing through 
the book of his memory, I said no more, and we walked 
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on in silence till we reached the inn, a small, one-storied 
building, with tiny latticed windows, and door standing 
invitingly open. 

As we entered, and threw down our knapsacks, an old 
man, with a bright, cheery face like a Ribston pippin, came 
forward, and asked what might be our pleasure. 

‘Something to eat and drink ; your hills make it thirsty 
work walking,” I replied. 

“Aye, aye, so they does, Sir, but we can give you a 
cup of fine old cider, that'll beat your fizzy wine into 
fits; rare old stingo it be!” and his lips seemed to curl 
inwards, as if he were tasting its flavour, ‘“‘and a rasher of 
home-cured, with some poached eggs ; my missis be a fine 
‘and at poaching, if that'll suit you, maister.” 

“Tt will suit us down to the ground,” said I, as I seated 
myself on the old-fashioned wooden settle which filled up 
one side of the room with its tall carved back, and out- 
spreading arms, like wings on either side ; while Temple 
flung himself into a big sag-seated chair, covered with 
patchwork, and pulled out his beloved black briar 
pipe. 

The meal did credit to our host’s missus, and if ‘‘the 
proof of the pudding is in the eating,” we proved it to the 
full, by the empty dishes left on the table, after we had 
satisfied our inner man. 

We had nearly finished our second pipe, and I was fast 
subsiding into a state of dole far niente-ism, when 
Temple—who had seemed unusually restless and irritable 
—suddenly exclaimed, ‘“‘ What a queer idea to put a hat 
under a glass case; I wonder if it belonged to anybody 
special,” getting up and peering into the case, which was 
placed on a bracket over the fireplace. 

‘Perhaps they took the idea from the admirers of 
‘Sartor Resartus.’ I often think how grimly amused 
Carlyle would be, could he see his old hat reposing under 
that glass case in his house in Cheyne Row,” said I ; 
‘but what is that written on the label?” 

‘““* A would-be murderer's hat!’” read Temple, in an 
astonished voice. 

“And so’e wud ave bin, if by the marcy of Provi- 
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dence I ‘adn’t ‘ave stopped ‘im,” remarked old Jimmy 
Woollums, as he brought us our second mug of cider. 
‘‘Many’s the time I’ve bin biessed for that night’s work,” 
he added. 

‘‘ How did you stop him, and who may he have been?” 
I queried, with not a little natural curiosity. 

“Well, it’s a bit of a story, Sir, and if, so be, as ’ow 
you'd like to ’ear it, maybe you'll not object to me a-sittin’ 
down. I’m a trifle roomaticky betimes.” 

‘ By all means, sit down,” I replied, “‘ and let us have 
the history of the man and his hat.” 

And I looked at Temple with a smile, as much as to 
say, ‘‘ We are in for a fine old rhodomontade.” 

To my surprise, he seemed lost in thought, and took 
no notice of my glance, so I turned to the old man, who 
had seated himself at the other end of the settle. 

“It's nigh upon twelve years ago,” he began, when 
Temple got up suddenly, and sat down in the window 
seat with his back to the light, “that this thing ‘appened, 
and before the new line o’ railway were laid, so the people 
‘ad to depend on the carrier’s cairt, if they wanted to git 
from Persbeach to Apton, or if they ‘ad any passels they 
wanted takin’ to their friends. I druv the carrier’s cairt 
then, and my boy Jim used to drop the passels at the 
‘ouses of our customers and 'elp the wimmin passengers 
to git in and out; for the steps were ‘igh, and it were 
mighty okkard at times when ole Bess ’ad got her ’ead 
turned t’wards ‘ome and wudna stan’ still, an’ many a neat 
ankle ‘ave I seen ‘in their nice white stockin’s as they 
clumb up the step.” 

And the old fellow looked round with a chuckle. 

‘“So you have an eye for a pretty foot,” | remarked, 
laughingly. 

‘Right ye are for sure, Sir, and the gals be mostly 
‘clean in the pasterns ’ about ere. 'Owsomever, as I were 
a-sayin’, it’s about twelve years since this thing ‘appened. 
Itwereon a lovely night in June, and! was on the road from 
Apton. We’d’ada good many passels to leave, and extry 
work, as theer were a big fair on in the next town, so it 
were gettin’ on for ten, when we see the last milestone, 
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which were a bran’ new white one, in front of us, about 
fifty yards a’ead.” 

“ Then was it a moonlight night?” I asked, “or how 
could you see the milestone ?” 

“Well, it were moonlight, sartainly, but there was ’eavy 
clouds aloft, and now and again the light were dim, and 
the road a’most invisible when the moon were in a cloud. 
That was why the murderer wanted a lantern. But be- 
fore we saw the light, Jim ses to me, ’e ses : 

‘““* Hi! feyther, wot be that a-dodgin’ about the mile- 
stone?’ 

‘And when I lookt a bit for’ard, there were a figger 
a-jiggin’ and a-wavin’ its arms like mad; so I pulls ole Bess 
into the grass by the side of the road, and drives on slowly, 
and wot d'ye think it were, Sir?” 

‘The would-be murderer gone mad,” said I. 

“Na, na; we ’adna cum uptothelight then. Well, it 
were Willum Bettums—and a fine drunkard e’ were, but 
’e drank no beer after that night—and, if you'll believe me, 
’e were that muzzy tight that ’e niver’eard us cum behind 
im, and we ’eard ’im say to the milestone, ‘ Who be you?’ 
Well, in course, there was no answer, and Willum e’ 
squares up to the milestone and shakes ’is fists in its face, 
and ’e ses, ses’e, ‘ Look’ ere, my fine fellow, I’ve axed you 
wunst, and I'll ax you three times, and if you doan’t answer 
me then I’ll knock you into smithereens!’ It were the 
funniest sight, and Jim and I nearly died with laffin’ 
to ‘ear ‘im ax that milestone, ‘Who be you?’ three 
times.” 

‘‘He must have been very drunk to imagine the mile- 
stone alive,” I remarked. 

‘That ’e were, for sartain sure, though we thot, some 
‘ow, as ’e’'d see that it were no man before ’itting out, but 
’e didn’t, and the next thing as we see were Bettums 
a-rammin’ ’is knuckles agin that stone, and by gosh! ’e 
niver forgot it, for it smashed ivery one on ’em, and 
knocked ’im clean, ’ead over eels, on the grass. When 
Jim and I cud see for laffin, thereewere Willum, a-setten’ 
on the ground, with ’is ‘and to ’is mouth, a-roarin’ like a 
bull of Bashum! ‘Wot’s up, Willum?’ ses I, a-puttin’ 
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me ’ead round the end of the cairt, ‘wot bist ’owlin’ for ?’ 
‘Oh! Woollums,’ ses ’e, ‘ 1’m done for this time, for sure,’ 
and ’e gets up, and stares wildly round him. ‘ Nota bit 
on it, ses 1; ‘cum and git into the cairt, and I'll drive 
you ‘ome; yer missus will do the rest for ye.’ Well, ’e 
clambered up, as well as ’e cud, for ‘is knuckles was all 
a-bleedin’, and ’e’d got a fairly rough old shakin’ tryin’ to 
knock a milestone down.” 

“T should think it knocked him sober as well,” I 
exclaimed, as the old man stopped to take breath. 

“And it did for sure; ‘owsomever we didn’t say any 
more to him then, knawin’ Mrs. Bettums were ‘andy at 
that, for she’d got the tongue of a reddy reckoner, as one 
might say, so we put ole Bess into a trot, and jogged on 
till we got to the top of the ‘ill. I was jest tightenin’ the 
reins to go down, when Jim ses, ‘ Look at that light in 
the wood, feyther. Wot can anybody be doin’ theer 
at this time o’ night?’ ‘They ’m up to no good,’ ses I, 
a-standin’ up in the cairt, and lookin’ down into the 
wood which skirted the road for ’alf a mile or so on the 
left ; jest then the moon shone out bright, and I cud see, 
down in the ’ollow, the figger of a man, movin’ up and 
down as if it were diggin’. 

‘“* Be they poachers, feyther ?’ ses Jim, in a whisper, 

“*Dunno, I’m sure, but wotever they be, I'll ’ave a 
look at ’em. Take the reins, Jim,’ ses I, and I got 
down, and I clambered over a gate—’ard work it were 
too, for it were a ‘igh one—then I worked me way, very 
gingerly, on the inside of the ’edge, close to the bank, as 
I didn’t want to step on a twig, or make a noise to dis- 
turb’em. The moon went in agen, and it were pesky 
dark at times, but I cud see the glint o’ light ivery now 
and agen. At last I got within a few feet of the figger, 
and wot d’ye think ’e were a-doin’?” 

‘Setting a gin, I suppose, to trap some unwary 
creature,” I said, rather impatient of the old man’s 
prolixity. 

‘°E wud a-trapped a little critter if 1 ’adn’t a-stopped 
er! Na, ’e were a-diggin’ a grave, and it jest made me 
blood run cold to see it. This ‘Il ‘ave to be stopped 
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thinks I, but ‘ow can I fritten ‘im away? If 'e thinks 
theer be only one, may’ap ’e may turn round and fetch 
me one on the cop with the spade. So I puts me fingers 
and thumbs to me lips, and gives a most unairthly yell, 
enou’ to waken the dead, and shouts out, ‘’Ere, Dick, 
Tom, catch the murderin’ villin!’ Well, ’e niver stopped 
to look behind ’im, but dashed through the wood and 
across the fields like blazes, and I knew it were no good 
to foller ‘im; so I jest run for’ard, grabbed ’is ’at—that 
very one you see there—and ’is lantern. I didn’t stop 
for the spade, which ’e dropped in the grave when he 
bolted, and made for the cairt as fast as my legs would 
carry me.” 

‘What a fool to bolt like that and leave the proofs of 
his guilt behind him,” I exclaimed. 

‘“Na doubt ’e were a fule, but don’t Shakespeare say 
somethin’ about conscience makin’ cowards of people? 
Any’ow it made a coward of’e. When I gets back to the 
cairt | ’eld up the lantern to look at the ‘at, and when | 
saw the name inside | fairly ’ooted, for it was the name of 
the squire’s son, Maister Cotterill. “Owsomever, it were 
no good sayin’ anything then, so I took the reins and 
druv on.” 

‘Did you know Mr. Cotterill?” I asked. 

‘1 knowed ’im for the biggest rip about these pairts, 
and ’e a-goin’ on for nigh thirty. Theer wasn’t a gal as 
’e didn’t make love to, and the last we'd ’eard ’e were a- 
foolin’ round were the young ’ooman wot taught the 
passon’s childern—a prutty little thing, with great blue 
eyes, black wavy hair, and a skin like a chaney doll, all 
pink and white; eh! she were prutty ; s’pose that’s wot 
took ’is fancy.” 

‘What was her name?” asked Temple, abruptly. 

“Tt were Miss Marsden, Sir; may ‘appen you knawed 
the young lady ?” looking at him suspiciously. 

“Your. description reminded me of some one I knew 
years ago,” replied Temple, with an attempt at indiffer- 
ence ; ‘but go on with your story, please.” 

“Well, we jogged on till we cum to the Three Springs, 
about a mile from ’ome, when, jest as we turned the 
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corner, who should we a’most run over than this very 
young lady, a-goin’ in the direction o’ the wood. This 
‘ll niver do, thinks I; the murderin’ villin may cum back, 
a’ter all, and do for ’er; so out I jumps, and without 
stoppin’ to think ses, ‘It’s very late for you to be out, 
Miss.’ She flushed up a bit and ses, shortly, ‘ That’s my 
business.’ ‘Na doubt, but you maunt go any further 
along this yer road to-night,’ ses I, a-placin’ meself in 
front of er. ‘ You're a very rude man,’ ses she; ‘please 
to let me pass.’ I saw she were gettin’ angry, so I ses, 
sharply, ‘D’ye knaw wot your young man were up to jest 


now?’ ‘How dare you?’ ses she. ‘What young man 
do you mean?’ gettin’ redder and redder. ‘I mean 
Squire Cotterill’s son,’ ses I ; ‘’e’s a-diggin’ a grave in 


Tiddesley Wood; leastways, ’e were till I frittened ’im 
away. If you doan’t believe me ’ere’s ’is ‘at and the 
lantern ’e were a-diggin’ by.’ She gave a little cry and 
went as white as death. *-Oh! Mr. Woollums, don’t try 
to frighten me like this,’ says she, a-grabbin’ me by the 
arm; ‘it can’t be true.’ And she bu’st out cryin’ and 
sobbed as if ’er ’eart wud break. 

“*Tell me,’ says I, ‘was you a-goin’ to meet him to- 
night?’ She nodded ’er ’ead, for she cudn’t speak-—’er 
teeth was all a-chatterin’ and she shook all over. 

‘““* Well, then, it’s a blessed good job as I seed ’im,’ ses 
I, ‘or a dead corpse you'd be by this time.’ 

“«QOh! but it must bea mistake,’ she cried. ‘He was 
to meet me at the top of the hill with a carriage and 
drive me to his father’s house. He has told him we are 
married and he has promised to receive me.’ And she 
wrung ’er ’ands, an’ lookt as if she’d faint. 

““«So you’re married, are you?’ ses I. ‘Well, I’m 
mighty glad to ’ear it.’ And I lookt down at ’er figger, 
which weren't as slim as it ’ad bin, by no means. 

‘‘* We were married six months ago, and he has pro- 
mised, week after week, to take me home—and now you 
tell me this. Oh! what shall Ido? What shall I do?’ 
And the poor girl lookt as if she was going to die. 

“* Well, Miss, it dolook very ’spicious! Theer beant 
any kerridge on the ill, and if so be as ’e meant to bring 

16 
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one, why should ’e be a-diggin’ of a grave at this time o’ 
night, and then run away when I 'ollowed at ‘im? Men 
doan’t dig graves at night for fun, and you mun own 
that it do look black agen him.’ ” 

‘“ The damned scoundrel!” muttered Temple, dropping 
his beloved pipe suddenly with a crash. 

“*But he couldn't be so cruel as to want to kill me. 
Oh! if I could only see him, it would be all right,’ she 
cried. ‘Heloves meso much,’ and she looked at meso 
piteously that I felt, if I’d got me’and on ’is neck, I could 
‘ave scragged the villin. 

““*P’raps_so,’ses I, ‘but I ’eardin the town to-day that 
’e’s going to marry Lady Barbara, the Earl of Draycourt’s 
daughter, and the lawyers be drawin’ up the settlements ; 
so if you be married, as you say, ’e either means to com- 
mit bigamy, or to put you out o’ the way; ’ecan't ‘ave 
two wives, legal.’ 

‘‘] thowt it best to be plain, for I cud see she were 
a-ankerin’ to go on up the ‘ill. 

““«What!’ ses she, ‘marry Lady Barbara’—and she 
giv’ a little click in’er throat, and fell agen me in a dead 
swound. 

“TI picked ’er up, and hefts ’er into the cairt, and Jim 
eld ’er up, and took care on’er ; she were no more trubble 
than a babby, and when we got ‘ome, my missis she put 
‘er to bed, and axed no questions, for the poor thing 
seemed dazed like. 

“The next morning, without sayin’ a word ta anybody, 
I just saddled ole Bess, and went and told the squire the 
same as I’ve told you. ’E were a decent ole gentleman, tall 
and dignified, and me ’eart sank in me boots when the 
butler showed me into the libry, but it were no good 
‘emmen’ and ’awin’, so I up and telled im all—that I ’ad 
‘is son's ’at with ’is name inside, and ’is lantern, and if ’e 
didn’t see ’is way to receive graciously ’is son’s wife, | 
should make it my business to make things pretty ‘ot for 
the young squire. 

‘“] felt sorry for the ole gentleman, for ‘is face went as 
white as ashes, and ’e put up ’is ’and, and ses, ‘] think 
you mean well, but I shall be glad if you'll say no more ; 
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I will call on the young lady this afternoon’; which ’e did, 
in his grand ole-fashioned kerridge, and took ‘er away 
with ’im to ’is big ’ouse, Rednor Hall.” 

‘And what became of the Squire’s son?” asked Temple, 
eagerly. 

‘Killed in a steeplechase ; ’is father wudn’t ’ave any- 
thing to do with ’im after the tale of ’is wickedness cum 
out, but they brought ’im ’ome, and berried ’im in the 
family vault, quite respectful! The ole squire died soon 
after ’is son was killed, and so the little babby cum into 
all the estate, and lives with ’is mother at the ole’all now.” 

“It was lucky for the young lady that you were on the 
road that night, or no doubt she would have been mur- 
dered,” I said. ‘‘Where on earth are you off to?” I added, 
in astonishment to Temple, who had risen hastily, put on 
his soft round hat, and, with his stick in his hand, was 
making for the door. 

“To Rednor Hall, to see Lily Marsden. I—I mean 
Mrs. Cotterill,” stammered Temple, with a heightened 
colour.‘‘ Wait till | come back, old man—I won't be long.” 

And he started off along the sunny road, and his quick 
strides soon took him out of our view. 

‘“That’s curious now,” said the old man. ‘ Spose ’e 
knew the young lady years ago,” looking at me, inquisi- 
tively. 

‘‘It seems like it,” I answered, ‘or he would scarcely 
march off in that fashion. He is evidently gone to renew 
his acquaintance with her.” 

‘| disremember now,” said Woollums, knitting his 
brow in thought, “that there was a talk of a young 
fellow, a hartist, a friend of the’ed maister at the Grammar 
School, bein’ sweet on this little governess, and ’ow he 
were awful cut up when the tale cum out, and left the 
place at wunst. P’raps this be ’e.” 

And “’e” it proved to be; for just as the sun was set- 
ing in a golden glory, and the sky was flushed with 
brilliant opaline tints of rosy pink and faint emerald 
green—while I forgot the flight of time in watching the 
lights and shadows over the Malvern Hills—a groom 
appeared, driving a spanking roan in a high dog-cart. 

16* 
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He brought me a letter from Temple, written rather 
hurriedly, from which | gathered he was going to remain 
at Rednor Hall for a short time, and asking me to join 
him there. He also enclosed a dainty little note from 
Mrs. Cotterill, inviting me to join my friend; but, re- 
membering the old adage that ‘“‘ two’s company and three’s 
none,” I decided to decline the invitation and returned to 
London the next day. 

A few months afterwards, at the quaint old church of 
St. Agnes-on-the-Hill, I had the pleasure of acting as 
best man to my friend Temple; and when I caught the 
glance of intense love which lit up his usually sombre face 
as he saw his bride enter and the look of quiet happi- 
ness with which she met his gaze, | felt there was every 
chance of their future being a bright and happy one, and 
blessed the lucky accident which had made us choose 
Worcestershire instead of Devonshire for our walking 
tour that summer. 
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A Visit to Paradise. 


DuRING a recent visit to Anseremme, I often wondered 
why it is that that very fascinating little spot should still 
remain in unmerited obscurity and be so seldom visited ; 
for it is charmingly situated at the foot of a steep hill on 
the banks of the Meuse, the surrounding scenery is beauti- 
ful and impressive, and it is a centre whence so many 
pleasant excursions radiate that its attractions are mani- 
fold. Besides, it is within a mile of Dinant,* which is 
certainly the most extraordinary and original little town 
on the Continent, owing to the peculiar colouring of its 
houses ; for, while some of them are painted pink, blue, 
yellow, or red, according to the fancy of the various 
owners, others, again, are a bright pea-green! This imparts 
such a unique appearance to the place that, when you see 
it first, you fancy that what you are gazing at must be an 
architectural travesty and not a town proper. And yet, 
fantastic though it may be, it is decidedly pleasant to the 
eye,and seemsquite in keeping with the surrounding scene, 
which is full of quaint and picturesque effects; for the 
grand amphitheatre of mountains by which the town of 
Dinant is enclosed, the terraced gardens rising almost to 
their summits. and the rich clusters of trees on their slopes, 
combine to form a very charming ensemble, while the 
sombre masses of rock which obtrude here and there amid 
the verdure, give boldness to the otherwise highly culti- 
vated landscape, and impart to it the touch of wildness 
which was all that it required. 

* In going from Anseremme to Dinant, you have to pass the celebrated 
Rocher Bayard—a colossal monolith which rises sheer from the river, and 


which has played a very important ré/e in the history of the Dinantais, by 
whom it is called the “ Giant of the Meuse.” 
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Another note of interest is struck at Dinant by the 
wonderful winding staircase, cut in the rock, which leads 
to the citadel* and renders the summit of the cliffs access- 
ible to the inhabitants. The ascent is steep and toilsome 
—there can be no doubt of that; and yet, when the top 
is reached, you feel indemnified for the fatigue it imposes 
by the fine view which you obtain of the magnificent 
panorama spread out before you. At your feet is the old 
church, whose steeple you almost seem to touch; away 
to the right and left extends the town, though you are 
such a long way above it that only a faint, far-off murmur 
of sound reaches yourear. Just before you is the Meuse, 
laughing in the sunshine as it goes on its glad way through 
the verdant valley, and thence onwards between the 
lofty escarpments of limestone rock which occasionally 
hem it in on both sides; and all around lie fair, hanging 
gardens and groves of hazel and linden trees—the latter 
being sprinkled with ancient castles and pretty modern 
chalets, in such close proximity to each other as to fully 
illustrate the charm of contrast. 

Dinant is a bright, brisk, busy little town, too full of 
movement and variety as well as colour. And yet, curious 
to say, on the opposite side of the narrow river and quite 
close to it, stands the dead city of Bouvignes. This isa 
peculiarly interesting place—one of the most ancient of 
all the medizval towns—and it is strange to think that it 
was once celebrated for its sieges, and rang continuously 
’ with the clash of arms and the din of war. For, at the 
present day, though still standing it is practically extinct, 
and the sensation produced by its grass-grown streets and 
deserted alleys is analogous to that which is experienced 
in a churchyard. Indeed, the whole place is dream-like 
and shadowy to the last degree. And some of the 
ancient houses (dating from the seventh century) present 
such a very ghostly appearance that one almost expects 
to see phantom shapes issuing from their grim doors and 


* The present citadel (built in 1821) has had nothing to do all its life but 
looks picturesque. Its predecessor, on the contrary, had a most chequered 
career; and, though Louis XIV. began to besiege it when he came to Dinant 
in 1675 with Madame de Maintenon, owing to its strength and strategic 
importance the fort did not fall until 1703. 
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gliding along the mouldering streets which they 
line. 

But, of course, this spectral charm imparts much addi- 
tional interest to the spot, and also to the ruined castle of 
Crévecceur, which rises, gaunt and grim, on a hill at the 
back of the town. Crévecceur, which was erected in the 
fourteenth century, is a stately ruin, though it certainly is 
not a beautiful one. For the ravages of time have not been 
atoned for by any mellowing influences, and owing to the 
absence of ivy and other creeping plants, it looks singularly 
bald and bare. However, it would almost seem that this 
omission was made purposely on the part of nature. For 
there can be no doubt that the old building looks far more 
formidable in its stern, harsh, uncompromising squareness 
of outline than if it were softened and toned down by leaves 
and grasses. Viewed in this light, therefore, such a ruin as 
Crévecceurisindependent of the abstraction we call beauty, 
and is able to fulfil its functions perfectly without it. For 
as it stands there, solitary, dismantled and deserted, 
so close to the busy, populous world, and yet so far apart 
from it, it arrests the attention of everybody and most 
efficiently plays its double 7ée of being a striking feature 
in the shifting present and a record “of the immutable 
past. 

One of the pleasantest excursions to be made from 
Anseremme is to the Fonds de Leffe, a deep defile enclosed 
by walls of naked rocks, which, once a solid block, must 
have been cleft in twain bysome great convulsion of nature, 
and which still look as stern and threatening as the most 
ardent lover of wild and austere scenery could desire. At 
the entrance of the defile you see the ruins of the Abbaye 
de Leffe, one of those charming old remains in which the 
spell of romance is added to the interest of history; and as 
you pursue your way, about a mile and a-half further on, 
you come to the celebrated Pas de Charlemagne, called 
the Cherau, which, in the language of the country, means 
a road traced by the wheels of a chariot. At a short 
distance from this there is the Miraculous Fountain of 
Charlemagne, who is accredited with possessing the same 
hydraulic power as Moses. For on one occasion, by 
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striking the rock with his lance, he brought forth a copious 
supply of water, wherewith he was able to save the lives 
of his soldiers who were dying of thirst at the time. But 
it was only to be expected that supernatural powers should 
thus be attributed to him. The deeds of such a man, in 
whom poets found an inspiration and romancists a hero, 
must inevitably crystallise into legend, as they did. For 
his exploits were preserved by tradition ; and, as time 
rolled on, and all the coarser parts of his career faded into 
the dim past, his achievements naturally loomed forth so 
grandly from their shadowy background, that they 
gradually assumed a marvellous form and were so 
encrusted with fable that he ultimately became a legendary 
hero as well as a great historic fact. 

Another pleasant walk is to the Chateau Walzin, the 
path to which for some distance lies along the banks of the 
river. But after a while it takes you to that lovely part 
of the valley where the Meuse and the Lesse join, and 
where the scenery becomes so fine that the region has 
acquired the name of La Petite Suisse... The inhabitants 
are very proud of this title—which might indeed be called 
the reward of merit. For from Anseremme to near Port 
St. Jean, where the union of the rivers takes place, there 
is a greater breadth in nature’s treatment ; the picture is 
drawn in bolder, more majestic lines, and the details are 
so striking and imposing that the whole scene is full of 
poetic grandeur as well as beauty. 

At Pont-a-Lesse the cavern region begins, and extends 
thence for a long way. The peculiar convolutions of the 
limestone strata hereabout seem to lend themselves easily 
to the development of those marvellous grottoes to which 
so much interest attaches. For while all are curious and 
excite wonder, some are so beautiful that they might 
indeed be called Nature’s secret chambers of imagery. 
Besides, in several of them, stone implements have been 
discovered belonging to the undated past, and fashioned 
by men who lived when the world was young. And one 
called La Naulette was found to contain a human jaw, 
which is said to be coeval with the dawn of human life 
on the globe. 
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From Pont-a-Lesse onward to Walzin the ascending 
path which is called ‘“‘La Promenade Classique de 
Walzin,” is so charming that in every sense of the word 
it leads up to the crowning beauty of the scene, which 
is the Chateau itself. Before you reach the latter, how- 
ever, you come to an ancient mill-house, which, with the 
weir, the overhanging rocks, and the rich foliage around 
it, makes a very pretty, old-fashioned picture ; and there 
you get into a boat and are ferried across the River Lesse 
to the meadows on the opposite bank, where a finer view 
of Chateau Walzin is obtained. But though the castle 
does certainly look superb from those pleasant fields, I 
found that it was from the water, and while immediately 
under the building that I could form the most correct 
estimate of the tremendous height of the rock which sus- 
tains it, and which rises from the river as straight asa 
wall. Indeed, as I gazed upwards from that lowly posi- 
tion, my admiration of the stately pile was unbounded. 
And as I catalogued all the features of the scene—the 
romantic beauty of the situation, its diversified outline, 
and its embowering woods—I came to the conclusion 
that though other castles in the country may possess 
more historic interest, Chateau Walzin is undoubtedly 
the most beautiful in this region. I must not omit to 
mention, too, that some of the windows look down from 
a dizzy height on the dark water beneath ; and that once 
upon a time a love-lorn demoiselle precipitated herself 
from one of them into the Lesse, because some faithless 
Phaon had forsaken her. But this tragedy occurred in 
the good old times when love was in the ascendant, and 
before romance had been steam-engined out of existence. 
At the present day, life is no doubt as prosaic at Walzin 
as elsewhere. Indeed, it must necessarily be so. For 
the castle (which dates from the thirteenth century) has 
been restored and converted into a modern dwelling, and 
is now occupied by an individual possessing the extremely 
unheroic name of Bruggman! 

About two miles further on, you come to the quaint 
hamlet of Chaleux, where there is a large isolated rock 
called “ La Chandelle,” of which the little place is very 
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proud, and in whose reflected light it shines. Indeed, 
though the approach to this strange spot necessitates some 
very rough walking, the physiognomy of the whole scene 
is so peculiar that in this instance—to reverse the old say- 
ing, the candle is worth the game. For Chaleux consists 
of a circular sweep of grey, ghostly-looking rocks, with 
the green, mysterious river flowing at their base, and a 
handful of red-roofed cottages sheltering beneath the 
cliffs on an abrupt curve of the shore. It is thus full of 
strong contrasts as well as striking characteristics, and is 
what might be called a ready- made picture of great 
beauty. “But, alas for it, nO artist comes this way to re- 
produce it on his canvas. 

The Meuse Valley is the prelude to the Semois, which 
is much more beautiful. Properly speaking, the tour 
through the latter begins at Monthermé, but you pass 
several places ez voute which deserve special mention. 
The first of these is Fumay, which looks very alluring 
as you approach its vicinity, and still more so when you 
stop and visit it. For the little town stands on a small 
peninsula which is washed by the Meuse, and girdled by 
lofty hills. And on its left it is sheltered by a grove of 
beautiful linden trees, which forms a very charming 
feature in the scene. The houses at Fumay are scattered 
about so very irregularly that they look as if they 
were trying to humour the extremely uneven soil 
on which they stand. And in their midst rises a strange- 
looking modern church of such a bright yellow tint that 
it is quite out of harmony with the subdued grey tone of 
its surroundings, and strikes the eye of even the most 
unobservant beholder as a glaring chromatic defect. But 
then Fumay is a unique little place in every respect. For 
example, in its steep, picturesque streets there are steps 
cut in the natural rock which impart a most primitive air 
to it. And in a pretty promenade, planted with trees, 
there is the Chapelle St. Roche, which contains a nail of 
such sanctity that it has been almost as much worn away 
by the kisses of the devout as the toe of Saint Peter at 
Rome. 

Revin comes next, and on the way to it the mountain 
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of Malgrétout is pointed out to the traveller as being the 
scene and title of one George Sand’s novels. Revin looks 
as if it were in half-mourning, owing to the prevailing grey 
hue of the slated houses, and also to the sombre air which 
pervades the place. Nevertheless, it is well worth 
seeing, and especially so from an artistic point of view. 
For the old houses on the quay, striped with black beams, 
form a study in themselves. And it seems as if it must 
have been with a view to effect, and in the interests of art, 
that the ancient Dominican convent, the cemetery, and a 
ruined church, have all been placed on the top of a steep 
hill on one side of the town. It is, however, from the 
slatework that Revin more particularly takes its tone ; 
and that is really most curious, as many of the houses look 
as if they were built of lava, and those whose walls as well 
as their roofs are thickly covered with slate, present a very 
unusual appearance. 

But the culminating point of interest in this neighbour- 
hood is the wonderful old Chateau of Montcornet, which, 
though it lies quite out of the beaten track, is little known 
and never visited, well repays the trouble of the détour 
which has to be made in order to reach it. Indeed, I have 
rarely seen so splendid a feudal remain.* And, while 
the whole structure and architectural details demonstrate 
that it was a princely residence in other days, even now 
there is something remarkable about the old pile, one 
part of which is absolutely startling. For there is a 
large square tower, grim and dark, which contains a great 
round skylight, so curiously like a Cyclopean eye that it 
appears as if the castle kept this sinister and terrible 
optic ever open, and always fixed watchfully and bale- 
fully on the little town of Renwez, which lies beneath and 
which it dominates. 

On my way to Montcornet, too, | saw many things 
that interested me, and notably the famous Dames de 
Meuse from the most favourable point of view. These 
ladies are a magnificent mass of black rocks, tapestried 


* I was unable to glean any particulars regarding this most interesting 
and stately ruin, beyond the fact that it was rebuilt in the sixteenth century 
after having been demolished by the Duc de Nevers. 
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here and there with tufts of moss and brambles, whose 
soaring summits are boldly and clearly silhouetted against 
the sky, while their feet rest in the water. Owing, how- 
ever, to their height and position, and especially to the 
ominous darkness of their hue, they not only look aggres- 
sive and formidable at all times, but as soon as day Tight 
begins to fade they assume such a forbidding, eerie aspect 
that one no longer wonders at the ghostly reputation they 
have gained ; nor does it seem at all surprising that they 
should be (as they are) the scene or theatre of so many 
gruesome and blood-curdling tales. 

Howbeit, these startling legends in no wise interfere 
with the pleasure of a visit to the locality. On the con- 
trary, they increase it ; for there can be no doubt that 
every scene becomes more interesting by being con- 
nected with history—fabulous or otherwise —and acquires 
a superadded charm from having a web of human asso- 
ciation spread over it. 

It is at Monthermé that the tardy union of the 
Meuse and the Semois is at length effected, though, after 
so many delays, caprices, and meanderings on the part of 
the latter river, that it hardly seems to be a consenting 
party to the transaction. The scenery at Monthermé is 
bold and grand, and the engirdling hills, which are clothed 
with forest trees and dotted with white houses, form 
themselves into enchanting pictures at every turn. More- 
over, though the town, which stands on both sides of the 
river and is connected by an imposing bridge, does not 
contain anything very noticeable or remarkable itself, it 
lies in the heart of such a delicious valley that one feels 
quite satisfied with it, and does not want anything more 
than what it has to give. Meanwhile, the beauty of this 
valley increases as you proceed, and, while following the 
course of the Semois, you observe that it is a river which 
exhibits much diversity and originality of character. For 
instance, when it first starts into being at Arlon, and during 
the early part of its career, it glides along smoothly and 
tranquilly, and sometimes so noiselessly as well, that its 
soft murmur can scarcely be heard. At this part, too, it 
always displays a great readiness to reproduce the bright 
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influences of sky and air, and likewise to reflect faithfully 
the many fair objects on its banks. After a while, however, 
its mood changes, and, burying itself in the deep recesses 
and sombre defiles of the Ardennes, it indulges in the most 
tortuous courses for some time as it flows past beetling 
rocks and through gloomy forests. But presently another 
alteration takes place, and it becomes everything by turns 
—now foaming and angry, now expanding into still, lake- 
like sheets of water, and again growing as fretful and im- 
patient at being arrested in its flow as if it were a living 
thing, until, after a chequered career of 190 kilometres, it 
at last joins its fate with the Meuse, as has been 
said. 

The two prettiest places between Monthermé and 
Herbeumont are Hautesriviéres and Bohan, both of 
which should be visited by every traveller who comes this 
way. Indeed, albeit the former is confronted with, and 
stands quite close to, a hill called ‘‘ The Coast of Hell,” it 
looks most inviting at a short distance. And though 
when you enter it you find that the laws of sanitation and 
cleanliness have not been as well attended to as might be 
desirable, there is a pathetic aspect about the little place 
which bespeaks indulgence and induces you to overlook 
its defects in consideration of the very undeniable attrac- 
tions that it possesses. 

As for Bohan, which is the first Belgian town after you 
pass the French frontier, it is sheltered by and under the 
immediate protection of the Dame de Semors, the highest 
mountain in the country. Some prehistoric interest 
attaches to it also, from the circumstance of its containing 
a rocky cavern called “The. hole of the wild man.” 
And with its tobacco plantations, and the peculiar 
adjustment of its houses, which rise in tiers on the hill- 
side, it quite deserves to be called an incipient Switzer- 
land, and is certainly one of the fairest spots in the 
Ardennes. 

Herbeumont is the recognised centre of excursions in 
the Semois Valley ; and in the interests of those who love 
sport as well as scenery, it must be mentioned that excel- 
lent hunting and fishing are to be had in the neighbour- 
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hood. The town, too, is dominated by an old castle, from 
whose ramparts a fine pancramic view of the immediate 
surroundings is obtained, and also of the dark, mysterious 
Bots de Dansau on the opposite side of the river—which 
is a most exciting spot, owing to its ghostly reputation.* 
But, of course, the interest attaching to Herbeumont arises 
from the fact of its being the way to Paradise, which was 
the objective point of my tour. In short, the attraction 
of the name was so great that it drew me towards it like 
a loadstone, raising my expectations to the very highest 
degree. And yet I was doomed to disappointment, as 
will be seen. On the morning after my arrival at Her- 
beumont | set out for this alluring spot in a boat. The 
little craft was procured ata mill-house near Chiny, and 
soon after starting I found myself gliding through deep 
defiles which at that early hour were so solitary and 
soundless that even Nature herself seemed hardly awake, 
and everything was still as if it were listening. But it 
was a most enjoyable row. For Chiny is very romanti- 
cally situated; and the passage from it to the pretty 
village of Lacuisine, and thence on to Paradise is a 
marvellous bit of river scenery, in which softness and 
wildness are delightfully blended, and where the sombre 
hue of the grey limestone rocks is brought into strong and 
beautiful relief by the masses of luxuriant foliage which 
cling to them. It is in truth a fairy scene, full of charm 
and unwritten poetry. But, strange to say, this charm 
ceases when the point of Chiny has been doubled. And 
great was my disenchantment when I found that the 
particular part called Paradise merely consists of a cluster 
of barren crags which crown a lonely headland, and which 
are so destitute of vegetation, and so void of all form 
and comeliness that anything less like heaven could not 
be imagined. It was thus a very decided case of anti- 
climax and disillusionment. But still, notwithstanding 
the disappointment, and collapse of my expectations, I 

* According to local tradition, one of the Counts of Herbeumont had his 
neck twisted by the enemy of mankind in the Bois de Dansau; and because 
his crimes were of a very aggravated nature, he not only still haunts the 


wood, but frequently, after nightfall, the dread tragedy is re-enacted there, 
and the most horrible and unearthly noises are said to issue from it. 
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could not regret having come to visit it; because the 
journey thither was so uniquely pleasant, and I had 
discovered so many beauty-spots on the way. 


E. V. BEAuFort. 


THE STAGE. 


THEATRICAL matters at this season of the year always begin to get very uneventful 
The plays put on early in the season have, long ere now, been weighed in th 
balances, and those which have been found wanting have been replaced by more 
worthy successors, while those which ‘‘hit” from the commencement are still 
enjoying their well-merited prosperity. During the past month, I have visited nearly 
everything in turn—‘‘ The White Heather,” at Drury Lane; ‘‘ The Medicine Man,” 
at the Lyceum; ‘‘ Julius Czesar,” at Her Majesty’s; ‘‘The Little Minister,” at the 
Haymarket; the much-criticised ‘*‘ Conquerors,” at St. James’s; ‘‘ La Poupee,” at 
the Prince of Wales’s; and so on through the whole gamut, and found practically 
no change from previous visits. I have even journeyed to Croydon, where I find 
strong companies are well upholding the popularity of one of our smartest and 
most comfortable suburban theatres. 


* * * * 
‘*The Little Minister” celebrated its 200th performance on May 7th; firstly by a 


crowded house, and secondly by a supper to the company, when the popular 
author of the piece, Mr. J. M. Barrie, made a delightful speech. 


* * * * 


If ‘* The Conquerors” comes off before the end of the season—an event which 
seems not altogether improbable—I hear that Mr. George Alexander will produce 
‘*The Ambassador,” a new four-act modern play by John Oliver Hobbes. 


* % * * 


I also am informed that Mr. Forbes Robertson, Mrs. Patrick Campbell and their 
company will appear in a new play, in June, at a West-End theatre. 


THE PLAYGOER, 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The passing away of one of the most notable figures in English history brings some 
curious reflections to one’s mind. It is a sign of the times that a few words in large 
type on a placard make us haste to buy the latest editions of the newspapers to 
acquaint ourselves as nearly as may be with the present condition of affairs which are 
happening many hundreds of miles away, and now, no sooner does Death come to 
deprive us of a prominent actor inthe Drama of History than the streets are teeming 
with various ‘‘ lives” of the great man. To say ‘‘In the midst of life we are in death” 
could never be said with more applicability. Every day that passes over the great 
man’s head, sees minor historians jotting down the events worthy of note, so that if 
the great man should suddenly expire, his biography—more or less accurate—would 
almost simultaneously be in the hands of the public. Independently of politics, the 
late William Ewart Gladstone had a great influence on current literature. His was 
a classic mind, and a mind capable of appreciating all that was sound in literature. On 
many subjects, too, his was amaster mind. Much of the literature of to-day will to- 
morrow be the literature of the past, dead and forgotten, but Mr. Gladstone’s name 
will be remembered with the literature that lives. He will be an enduring example 
of what a man may achieve by careful study and a proper exercise of his mental 
faculties. He dies in very truth a Grand Old Man, mourned by a nation, and as 
much by his erstwhile political foes as by political friends. 

One of the books published during the past month is likely to have a very 
large sale. It is written by Mr. G. Firth Scott, and bears the title, ‘‘The 
Last Lemurian.” It is exceedingly well written, and belongs to that class 
of books which, once you take them up you cannot put down until 
you have read right through to the last page. The idea of the plot does not suggest 
itself as being absolutely original—what idea is !—but the skilful way in which it is 
handled excites one’s admiration. The plot is, of course, laid in Australia—we 
say of course, because one has by this time begun to associate Mr. Firth Scott’s name 
with some of our truest ideas of Australian life. (In this connection it will be no 
doubt remembered that Mr. Firth Scott has contributed a good deal to the pages of 
BELGRAVIA during the last twelve months; notably, by his serial story, ‘‘ Nerelle,” 
which terminated in the December issue.) The search for gold provides the theme, 
and from this starting-point issues a series of adventures of a most startling character- 
There is much that is highly improbable, but the clever way in which everything is 
expressed lends quite a reality to the improbabilities. The heroes, through various 
agencies, obtain possession of vast wealth, and at the same time are brought face to 
face with the relics of a vast civilisation of an intensely remote period of the earth’s 
history. It is the extraordinary developments which follow this discovery that so 
enchain the reader’s attention, and it is the clever and logical reasoning put into the 
mouth of the Hatter which makes the reader follow so closely the theory of life and 
love so emphatically expressed by the way the plot is made to develop. Mr. Firth 
Scott is the author of ‘‘ The Track of Midnight,” ‘‘ Sophonisba,” and a great number 
of short stories, but nothing is so likely to conduce to his popularity and fame as an 
author as ‘“‘ The Last Lemurian,” which is published by James Howden. 





